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From  the  Editor 


"Old  peace  activists  don't  fade  away, 
they  shine  more  brightly..." 

“Old  peace  activists  don’t  fade  away,  they  shine  more  brightly...”  That  phrase  came 
to  mind  when  I reflected  on  the  three  veteran  peace  activists  featured  in  this  issue:  Jean 
Gerard,  Gene  Hoffman,  and  David  Hartsough.  Unlike  old  soldiers,  who  usually  do  fade 
away  (unless  they  happen  to  wise  up  and  speak  out  against  the  military  industrial 
complex  when  they  retire),  peace  activists  often  become  more  active  and  effective  as 
they  grow  older. 

An  active  Friend  for  over  sixty  years,  Jean  Gerard,  at  age  88,  started  writing  about 
peace  and  justice  issues  and  submitted  her  work  to  the  Pasadena  Weekly,  a progressive 
newspaper.  Kevin  Uhrich,  its  editor,  was  so  impressed  that  he  made  her  a regular 
columnist.  Upon  learning  her  age,  he  was  amazed.  When  I called  him  to  ask  permission 
to  use  Jean’s  work,  Kevin  was  very  pleased.  “We  are  very  proud  of  Jean,”  he  said.  “She 
keeps  us  in  the  game.” 

Santa  Barbara  Friend  Gene  Hoffman,  82,  admits  that  she  has  slowed  down  a little 
since  turning  80.  But  she  still  has  the  energy  to  write  a regular  column  called  “Possibili- 
ties” for  Hope  Dance,  an  alternative  magazine  published  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  CA.  Gene 
has  worked  for  peace  and  justice  for  over  fifty  years  and  has  published  books,  pamphlets 
and  hundreds  of  articles,  many  of  them  in  Quaker  publications  such  as  Friends  Bulletin. 
During  the  past  year,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  work  on  editing  her 
writings  for  publication.  Never  have  I met  anyone  of  any  age  more  enthusiastic  and  full 
of  joie  de  vivre  than  Gene. 

David  Hartsough,  at  age  62,  is  the  youngster  of  the  group,  but  he’s  still  a veteran 
activist  with  over  thirty  years  of  involvement  in  the  Civil  Rights  and  peace  movement. 
David  is  so  busy  traveling  about  the  globe  promoting  Peaceworkers  that  he  doesn’t  have 
much  time  to  write.  Fortunately,  what  others  have  written  about  him  and  his  work  is 
included  in  this  issue. 

We  need  activists,  both  young  and  old,  during  these  days  of  war-mongering  and 
sabre-rattling.  But  the  question  is;  what  powers  these  “Ever-ready  Bunnies?” 

What  motivates  Jean  Gerard  is  a sense  of  moral  outrage  at  the  lies  and  arrogance 
emanating  from  our  elected  officials  (“Quakers  aren’t  supposed  to  be  angry,”  she  says, 
“but  I am!”);  she  also  feels  compassion  for  those  who  are  suffering  as  a result  of 
misguided  policies.  David  Hartsough  said  that  what  motivates  him  is  the  example  of 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Gandhi.  He  also  spoke  of  “a  spiritual  leading”  and  a “feeling  of 
community”  that  he  gets  from  peacemakers  from  the  world.  “I  realize  that  we  are  not 
alone,”  he  said.  “Together  we  have  the  potential  to  make  a change.”  When  I asked  Gene 
Hoffman  why  she  continues  to  do  this  work,  she  responded  instantly,  “Because  I love  it! 
It’s  really  exciting  to  work  for  peace.” 

How  fortunate  and  blessed  we  are  that  these  Friendly  lights  keep  shining  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  darkness  can’t  extinguish  them! 


Cover  photo:  “Children  of  India,  for  whom  the  Nonviolent  Peaceforce  will  hopefuly  build  a 
peaceful  future.”  This  photo  (as  well  as  photos  on  pp.  2-9)  by  David  Hartsough. 
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A Nonviolent 
Peaceforce 

David  Hartsough,  a San  Francisco 
Friend,  and  Joanna  Macy,  Buddhist 
activist,  discuss  bold  plans  for  an 
army  that  uses  nonviolence 
to  resolve  conflict. 
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by  Susan  Moon 

Editor  of  Turning  wneel* 


Susan:  David,  could  you  start  by  telling  us 
briefly  what  the  Peaceforce  is? 

David:  The  Peaceforce  is  an  outgrowth  of 
Gandhi’s  call  for  a shantisena,  or  “nonvio- 
lent army,”  more  than  70  years  ago.  We 
want  to  develop  a trained  international  non- 
violent group  of  civilian  peacemakers,  who 
would  be  available  at  the  invitation  of  lo- 
cal peacemakers  or  human  rights  workers 
in  areas  of  conflict,  to  go  in  as  supporters 
of  those  local  peacemakers. 

It’s  similar  to  the  work  that  Peace  Bri- 
gades International,  Witness  for  Peace,  and 
Christian  Peacemaker  Teams  have  been  do- 
ing, and  doing  very  well,  but  our  project  is 
on  a larger  scale.  In  Yugoslavia,  in  1999, 
for  example,  NATO  and  our  government 
leaders  said  the  only  alternatives  were  to 
do  nothing  or  to  bomb.  But  we  know  from 
our  own  first-hand  experience  in  Peace  Bri- 
gades that  there  is  an  alternative  that  most 
of  the  world  doesn’t  know  about  yet. 

So,  part  of  our  motivation  is  to  bring 
effective  nonviolent  peacemaking  to  areas 
of  conflict.  But  part  of  it  is  to  get  some 
world  attention,  so  that  after  a few  years  of 
some  successes,  the  United  Nations  and 
regional  organizational  bodies  will  say, 
“That’s  a much  more  effective,  and  cost 
effective  way  of  dealing  with  conflict.” 

Our  vision  is  to  start  with  a couple 
hundred  peacemakers.  We’re  going  to  start 


* Reprinted  from  the  Fall  2002  Turning 
Wheel,  the  Journal  of  Socially  Engaged 
Buddhism. 


with  a pilot  project  in  a particular  place — 
whether  it’s  Sri  Lanka,  or  Guatemala,  or 
Ecuador,  or  the  Middle  East — where  both 
the  local  peacemakers  and  we  as  outsiders 
feel  that  the  Peaceforce  could  make  an  im- 
portant contribution. 

Susan:  What’s  your  timeline  in  terms  of 
training  people,  putting  together  a 
peaceforce,  and  choosing  the  place  to  go? 

David:  Well,  this  present  incarnation  of 
Gandhi’s  shantisena  was  reborn  at  The 
Hague  Appeal  for  Peace,  in  May  of  ‘99  dur- 
ing the  Yugoslavia  war.  At  that  time,  9,000 
peace  activists  came  together  from  around 
the  world,  and  vowed  to  find  an  alternative 
to  war!  Many  of  us  committed  ourselves  to 
building  a global  nonviolent  Peaceforce. 

We’ve  spent  the  last  few  years  meet- 
ing with  people  all  over  the  world — reli- 
gious leaders,  Nobel  Prize  wirmers,  local 
peace  activists,  human  rights  workers — 
getting  feedback  on  our  proposal.  We  have 
people  from  all  over  the  world  who  are 
committed  to  working  together  to  make  this 
happen.  We  have  about  300  endorsers,  in- 
cluding Nobel  Peace  Prize  winners,  reli- 
gious leaders,  people  like  Joanna  Macy. 

We’ve  also  developed  a very  signifi- 
cant research  project,  trying  to  see  what  les- 
sons are  to  be  learned  from  past  peacemak- 
ing efforts,  so  we  don’t  have  to  reinvent 
the  wheel.  A friend  of  ours,  George  Lakey, 
is  developing  a training  program,  using  the 
best  methods  of  all  the  trainings  that  have 
been  happening  around  the  world. 

Our  present  plan  is  to  have  an  interna- 
tional convening  event  in  Delhi,  in  Novem- 
ber of  this  year,  where  we  will  bring  to- 
gether the  main  people  from  key  organiza- 


David  making  a presentation  on  the 
Nonviolent  Peaceforce  in  India 
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tions  around  the  world  who  are  committed 
to  building  the  Peace  force  and  making  this 
happen.  And  at  that  point,  the  international 
group  will  take  ownership  of  the  project. 
Peaceworkers  here  in  San  Francisco  sees 
itself  as  the  midwife,  to  help  bring  this  baby 
into  life! 

Susan:  This  will  be  a big  transition. 

Joanna:  So,  the  nonviolent  Peaceforce  will 
become  an  organization  of  its  own,  sepa- 
rate from  Peaceworkers? 

David:  Yes.  It  will  be  international,  and 
probably  based  outside  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  it  won’t  be  US-dominated 
or  controlled. 

We  have  invitations  to  go  to  eleven 
different  conflict  areas,  as  our  pilot 
project.  The  international  steering  com- 
mittee narrowed  those  down  to  three — 

Sri  Lanka,  Guatemala,  and  Palestine/ 
Israel.  At  the  international  convening 
event  in  Delhi  we  will  narrow  it  to  one. 

We’re  already  beginning  on  the  re- 
cmitment  of  people  who  would  like  to  be 
in  the  Peaceforce.  We’ve  got  Buddhist 
monks  from  Cambodia  who  walked  with 
Maha  Ghosananda  through  the  war  zones, 
who  are  ready  to  join  the  Peaceforce!  And 
we  have  groups  in  the  Philippines  who 
have  been  doing  nonviolent  training  since 
before  the  overthrow  of  Marcos. 

We’ll  start  the  training  very  soon  after 
the  international  meeting.  We  hope  to  start  our 
first  pilot  project  by  mid  2003. 

We’re  raising  money,  and  we’re  doing 
some  further  research  around  a possible  pilot 
project  in  Sri  Lanka,  Colombia  or  the  Middle 
East.  We’re  also  hiring  organizers  in  the  glo- 
bal south — in  India,  Latin  America,  and  later 
in  Afiica.  People  from  those  countries  will  be 
the  ones  to  organize  and  strengthen  the  sup- 
port base  for  the  Peaceforce  in  those  conti- 
nents. 

It’s  exciting,  and  sometimes  it  seems 
overwhelming.  But  when  all  these  people 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  who  have 
decades  of  peacemaking  experience,  are 
saying,  “We’d  like  to  work  together  to  help 
make  this  happen’’ — that’s  very,  very  em- 
powering. We  have  each  other. 

Peace  workers  all  over  the  world  often 
feel  all  alone.  And  so  we  want  to  build  a 
network  of  people  from  around  the  world 
who  share  this  vision,  and  are  committed  to 
making  it  happen. 


Joanna:  Beyond  that,  I see  a couple  of  ex- 
citing functions  of  the  Peaceforce.  One  is 
the  dramatization  of  what  has  been  learned 
in  the  decades  since  Gandhi,  about  Third 
Party  Nonviolent  Intervention.  The  main- 
stream media,  and  the  person  in  the  street, 
are  unaware  of  all  the  experience  we’ve 
gained. 

Another  point  is  that  now  people  will 
have  a vehicle.  You’re  giving  many  more 
people  than  you  probably  even  imagine  a 
way  to  put  their  own  comfort — and  even 
their  lives — on  the  line  for  peace.  I think 
there’s  a great  deal  of  untapped  will  and 


Hartsough  and  Subba  Rao,  Gandhian 
multicultural  work  camp  leader  in  India 

courage  to  see  the  end  of  this  senseless  kill- 
ing. Each  time  we  try  to  resolve  a conflict 
with  bombing,  the  costs  are  higher,  because 
our  military  technology  is  becoming  more 
destructive  and  more  expensive! 

Susan:  I’m  ready  to  sign  up!  It’s  so  in- 
spiring. As  you  say,  it’s  not  just  the  spe- 
cifics of  what  this  Peaceforce  can  do,  but 
you  are  also  modeling  peacemaking  for 
everybody. 

Joanna:  People  who  were  drawn  to  the 
Mississippi  Freedom  Summer,  like  you, 
will  be  drawn  to  this. 

Susan:  And  the  next  generation.  People 
will  say,  “Finally,  here’s  something  I can 
actually  do  with  my  own  body!” 

David:  There  are  different  levels  of  involve- 
ment. We  want  to  start  out  with  200  peace- 
makers and  400  reservists,  and  500  support- 
ers. That  means,  the  400  will  have  also  have 


gone  through  the  whole  training  and  be  pre- 
pared to  spend  one  or  two  months  a year  in 
the  Peaceforce.  Let’s  say  we  have  200  folks 
down  in  Columbia,  for  example,  and  at  a 
certain  point  we  need  a couple  hundred 
more,  then  we  can  call  on  these  reservists. 
So  the  full-time  people  would  really  be  full 
time,  but  the  reservists  could  be  school 
teachers,  people  who  have  another  life. 

And  then  we’ll  have  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  support  people  around  the 
world,  who  can  respond  to  urgent  action 
alerts.  We  will  be  the  international  eyes, 
ears,  and  conscience.  But,  instead  of  ma- 
chine guns  as  our  weapons,  we’ll  have 
thousands  of  people  around  the  world 
ready  to  do  phone  calls,  faxes,  e- 
mails — ready  to  make  a stink! — if  some 
military  people  are  threatening  popu- 
lations. In  ten  years,  we  hope  to  have 
2000  full  time  peacemakers,  4000  re- 
servists, and  many  more  thousands  of 
support  people. 

Joanna:  I’d  like  to  ask  you  about  ac- 
companiment. Peace  Brigades  and  Wit- 
ness for  Peace  have  a lot  of  experience 
with  it.  Will  you  describe  what  it  is,  and 
why  it’s  been  so  successful? 

David:  Accompaniment  really  means 
that  local  peace  and  justice  workers  are 
not  alone.  In  many  areas,  death  squads 
and  paramilitaries  and  governmental 
militaries  don’t  like  human  rights  or  peace 
and  justice  workers.  They’re  rocking  the 
boat!  So  they  kill  them,  disappear  them, 
throw  them  in  prison,  thinking;  Nobody’ll 
ever  know.  The  idea  of  accompaniment, 
of  an  international  presence,  is  to  show 
those  military  leaders,  those  death  squads, 
or  whoever  wants  to  cause  harm,  that  the 
world  is  watching.  These  people  are  not 
alone,  and  the  world  cares.  If  they  are 
harmed,  there  will  be  consequences. 

Guatemala  is  an  example  of  effective 
accompaniment.  In  the  early  ‘80s,  the 
government  was  committing  genocidal 
violence  against  the  local  civilian  popu- 
lations, and  hundreds  of  villages  were 
wiped  off  the  map,  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  were  killed,  and  the  whole  civil 
society  was  destroyed. 

In  that  horrendous  situation,  the  fami- 
lies of  the  disappeared  began  finding  the 
courage  to  walk,  many  in  their  bare  feet,  to 
Guatemala  City,  and  carry  pictures  of  then- 
loved  ones  asking  “Where  are  they?”  I hap- 
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pened  to  be  there  at  the  time,  and  Peace  Bri- 
gades International  had  just  sent  a group 
down  to  see  what  they  could  do  to  help.  In 
early  March  of  1985,  two  of  the  four  lead- 
ers of  the  families  of  the  disappeared  were 
assassinated.  The  president  of  the  country 
had  actually  warned  that  all  of  these  people 
were  subversives.  Communists,  meaning 
that  the  Death  Squads  could  kill  them.  So 
two  leaders  were 
killed,  and  the 
other  people, 
who  were  feel- 
ing much  pain 
from  losing  their 
family  members, 
said,  “We  cannot 
remain  silent. 

But  we  also 
don’t  want  to 
die.” 

They  asked 
Peace  Brigades 
International  to 
accompany 
them,  especially 
the  leaders,  both 
of  whom  are 
women:  “Can  you  be  with  us  24  hours  a day, 
as  we  take  our  children  to  nursery  school, 
as  we  go  to  demonstrations,  as  we  go  to 
church,  as  we  come  home,  when  we  have 
meetings,  when  we’re  walking  on  the 
street?”  And  PBI  gulped  and  said,  “We’ll 
try.” 

For  five  years  they  accompanied  the 
leaders  day  and  night.  None  of  the  leaders 
were  killed.  That  group — of  the  families  of 
the  disappeared — continued  their  speaking 
out,  demanding  justice  and  asking:  “Where 
are  our  loved  ones?”  That  gave  courage  to 
many  others  in  the  civil  society — human 
rights  organizations  and  social  services  or- 
ganizations— to  speak  out,  too.  And  then 
they  also  asked  for  accompaniment,  and 
other  groups  besides  Peace  Brigades  began 
responding  to  the  requests.  The  refugees 
who  had  fled  to  Mexico  said,  “We’re  ready 
to  come  back,  but  would  like  accompani- 
ment.” So,  over  time,  there  was  a gradual 
return  to  a more  democratic  society.  I think 
it’s  fair  to  say  that  that  would  not  have  hap- 
pened if  those  very  courageous  Guatema- 
lan people  had  not  been  willing  to  stick  their 
necks  out  for  what  they  thought  was  right. 
And  they  say,  “We  would  not  be  alive  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Peace  Brigades.”  So,  that’s 
a dramatic  example. 


Joanna:  In  news  from  Palestine  we  hear 
about  the  Hell’s  Grannies  and  people  from 
many  lands  coming  to  join  the  International 
Solidarity  Movement  there.  They’re  posi- 
tioning themselves  to  watch  at  the  check- 
points, and  entering  refugee  camps,  observ- 
ing the  behaviors  of  the  Israeli  military. 
Would  you  say  that’s  a current  example  of 
accompaniment? 


David:  Sure.  That’s  another  good  example. 
They’re  risking  their  own  lives  to  protect 
the  lives  of  the  Palestinian  People.  In  the 
Middle  East  there  have  also  been  Chris- 
tian Peacemaker  teams  staying  in  people’s 
homes,  because  Palestinians  are  being 
dragged  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  And 
when  the  Israeli  military  shows  up,  and 
bashes  down  the  door  with  their  guns,  they 
see  there’s  an  international  person  there  and 
they  leave. 

I’ll  share  another  story.  I was  in  the 
Philippines  in  ‘88  on  the  island  of  Negros, 
and  there  was  another  war  going  on.  An  area 
the  size  of  Rhode  Island  was  being  bombed 
with  US  bombs,  because  there  were 
“subversives”  there — guerrillas.  The  whole 
population  was  being  forced  to  flee  the 
bombing.  They  were  all  taking  refuge  in 
churches  and  church  yards  outside  the 
bombing  area.  I visited  one  church,  where 
there  were  500  refugees,  who  had  carried 
what  they  could  on  their  backs.  Most  of 
them  were  children.  It  was  a tragic  scene. 
Death  squads  came  into  the  church  and 
threatened  to  kill  all  of  them  unless  they 
left  within  48  hours.  The  assumption  was 
that  since  these  folks  lived  in  the  area  of 
the  subversives,  they  must  all  be 
subversives. 


Several  of  us  visited  the  Catholic 
bishop,  Antonio  Fortich,  whom  the  Quak- 
ers had  nominated  for  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  He  was  in  tears,  saying  “What  can 
we  do?  These  people  have  suffered  so 
much.”  I shared  with  him  some  of  our  ex- 
periences in  Central  America,  with  the 
Peace  Brigades  and  Witness  for  Peace.  His 
eyes  lit  up  and  he  said,  “That’s  what  we  can 

do!  We  can  in- 
vite international 
religious  people 
to  come  and  be 
present  with 
these  refugees.” 
So  he  dictated  an 
invitation,  and  I 
went  back  to 
Manila  and 
faxed  it  out. 
Within  30  hours 
we  had  about  25 
international  re- 
ligious people 
there. 

We  had  a 
press  conference 
in  the  church 
hall,  at  which  we  appealed  to  the  death 
squads,  saying  “These  people  are  children 
of  God.  They  are  our  and  your  brothers  and 
sisters.  We  appeal  to  you  to  treat  them  as 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  not  to  kill  them. 
And  we  want  you  to  know  that  whatever 
you  do  to  them  you’ll  also  have  to  do  to  us. 
And  we’re  going  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  world 
what  happens  to  them.” 

This  statement  was  broadcast  by  the 
local  radio,  television,  and  newspapers  and 
the  death  squads  didn’t  come  back.  It  wasn’t 
in  their  interest  to  have  the  whole  world 
know! 

Joanna  : Even  if  the  international  presence 
is  very  limited  in  numbers,  the  impact  can 
be  huge. 

David:  I’d  like  to  tell  another  story  that 
Joanna  already  knows.  I worked  in  Kosovo 
between  ‘96  and  ‘98,  and  there  was  a sig- 
nificant nonviolent  movement  there.  Many 
people  there  said  to  me,  “We  need  to  en- 
gage in  more  active  nonviolent  resistance, 
in  order  to  bring  more  pressure  on  the 
Serbian  regime  to  loosen  up  and  to  gain  in- 
ternational world  attention  before  this  ex- 
plodes into  violence.  But,  to  make  it  safe 
for  us  to  move  to  more  active  nonviolent 


Nonviolent  demontration  in  Pristina  by  Kosova  Albanians,  March  98.  Photo  by  Hartsough. 
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resistance,  we  need  international  people  to 
be  present  with  us.  Can  you  find  these 
people?” 

So  I traveled  around  the  US  and  Eu- 
rope saying,  “Kosovo’s  an  explosion 
about  to  happen.  There  are  people  com- 
mitted to  nonviolence  and  human  rights. 
Can  we  get  people  over  there  to  accom- 
pany a nonviolent  struggle?”  Everybody 
said,  “Where’s  Kosovo?”  and/or  “We 
have  too  many  important  things  to  do.” 

Susan:  That’s  exactly  the  situation  you 
need  a Peaceforce  for! 

David:  That’s  right.  If  we’d  had  200 
people  in  the  mid-nineties  or  even  as  late 
as  ‘98,  we  could  have  made  an  important 
difference.  But,  we  need  to  respond  to 
those  situations  before  they  explode  into 
violence.  So,  I think  one  of  the  things 
we’ve  been  hearing  from  our  research  is, 
respond  early.  After  the  bombs  start  fall- 
ing it’s  too  late. 

One  of  the  places  we’re  considering 
going  for  our  pilot  project  is  Colombia. 
We  have  somebody  there  right  now, 
working  with  local  groups  to  see  what  our 
contribution  might  be. 

All  over  Latin  America,  people  are 
very  worried  that  Plan  Colombia — and  all 
the  US  arms  that  go  with  it — is  going  to 
explode  into  a regional  South  American 
war.  Now  it’s  spreading  over  into  Ecua- 
dor, and  a number  of  Ecuadorians  are 
putting  together  a project  called  Obser- 
vation Project.  We’re  sending  a delega- 
tion of  people  down  as  part  of  Observa- 
tion Project,  to  go  to  the  Colombian  bor- 
der and  look  at  the  potential  for  an  inter- 
national observation  project  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  local  NGOs.  In  South 
America,  the  two  top  priorities  for  an  in- 
ternational Peaceforce  are  Colombia  and 
Ecuador. 

Joanna:  This  brings  up  another  question 
I have  for  you,  David.  We  need  a study 
program,  a tool  kit  of  resource  materials, 
the  kind  of  thing  your  newsletter  speaks 
of  generating.  We’re  woefully  ignorant  of 
the  evolution  of  nonviolence  in  the  20th 
century,  since  Dr.  Gandhi  and  Dr.  King. 
So  much  has  happened,  an  incredible  set 
of  tools  and  understandings  has  been  de- 
veloped, and  we  need  to  spread  the  word. 
So  I’d  like  to  ask  what  you  might  envis- 
age for  such  affinity  groups? 


David:  Our  idea  about  the  affinity  groups 
is  that  they  are  for  people  who  think, 
“This  Peaceforce  is  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  But  I want  to  do  more  than  just 
say  it.  I want  to  be  it,  and  help  make  it 
happen.”  So  people  who  have  a strong 
commitment  to  the  Peaceforce  can  get 
together  in  a geographical  area  or  a reli- 
gious community  and  deepen  their  under- 
standing of  what  the  Peaceforce  is,  and 
how  they  can  help  make  it  happen. 

Here  in  the  Bay  Area,  we  have  a 
group  that  meets  about  once  a month. 
They  study  nonviolence,  and  they  also 
take  up  specific  tasks  like  writing  articles 
and  speaking  to  other  groups  about  the 
Peaceforce.  Also,  a lot  of  our  research 
is  now  available  on  our  Web  site 
(www.nonviolentpeaceforce.org).  There 
are  a lot  of  inspiring  examples  of  non- 
violent action  that  is  already  happening 
around  the  world,  and  there  are  lessons 


Highly  recommended  for  those  in- 
terested in  exploring  non-violence 
as  a tool  for  political  and  social 
transformation:  Video  and  book;  A 
Force  More  Powerful,  A Century  of 
Nonviolent  Conflict,  Peter  Ackerman 
and  Jack  Du  Vail,  Palgrave  Press.  The 
three-hour  video  set  is  available  from 
Films  for  the  Humanities  and  Sci- 
ences at  800-257-5126.  A powerful 
video  about  nonviolent  movements  of 
the  20th  century. 


to  be  learned.  There  are  some  inspiring 
books  and  videos.  People  in  the  study 
groups  can  educate  themselves  and  report 
back  to  the  group;  they  can  reflect  to- 
gether on  the  meaning  of  what  they  study, 
and  in  the  process,  they  become  better 
prepared  themselves  for  leadership.  They 
have  a deeper  understanding  of  what  this 
is  about;  they  don’t  have  to  start  from 
ground  zero. 

You  don’t  learn  about  nonviolence  in 
the  history  books.  You  don’t  read  about 
it  in  the  newspapers.  So  people  who  are 
committed  to  nonviolence  think,  “I’ve 
only  got  this  tiny  little  candle  in  this  ter- 
rible darkness!”  But  people  around  the 
world  are  discovering  the  power  of  ac- 
tive nonviolence,  and  are  bringing  down 
dictatorships  and  making  very  significant 
changes.  So  we  need  to  educate  ourselves 
and  inspire  each  other.  Then  we  can  see 
ourselves  as  a part  of  a global  movement. 

David:  Just  one  other  thing  I’d  like  to 
mention  is  that  we’re  working  on  right 
now  is  raising  the  money.  The  Peaceforce 
will  cost  about  eight  million  dollars  a 
year,  which  is  less  than  what  the  world 
spends  on  the  military  every  eight  min- 
utes. We  are  appealing  to  people  in  reli- 
gious communities,  in  organizations,  in 
foundations,  and  people  in  their  families 
to  give  peace  a chance  and  help  realize 
this  vision  of  an  international  shantisena 
or  nonviolent  army.  A religious  commu- 
nity could  support  one  person  in  the 
Peaceforce,  financially,  for  as  long  as 
they  put  their  lives  on  the  line — in  Sri 
Lanka,  or  wherever  else.  That  would  be 
in  the  range  of  $25,000  a year,  to  cover 
one  person’s  expenses,  medical  insur- 
ance, and  so  on. 

Joanna:  I hope  this  article  will  inspire 
people  to  learn  more  about  this  wonder- 
ful work,  and  find  their  own  ways  to  take 
part  in  it  and  support  it. 


For  more  information  see 
www.non  violentpeaceforce . org 
or  write  or  send  tax-deductible 
contributions  to; 
Peaceworkers 
721  Shrader  St 
San  Francisco,  CA  94117. 
peaceworkers@igc.org 
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David 

Hartsough: 

walking  in  the 
Footsteps  of 
Gandhi 

by  Kate  Rope 

Bangkok  (Thailand)  Post 

George  W.  Bush  is  dividing  the  world 
and  waging  war.  Osama  Bin  Laden  is 
skillfully  eluding  capture  and  giving  hope 
to  the  thousands  he  has  trained  to  kill.  Be- 
twixt the  two,  hot  spots  in  Israel  and  the 
occupied  territories  are  descending  into 
ever  more  gruesome  violence,  other  coun- 
tries are  being  forced  to  choose  which  side 
of  the  “war”  they  support,  and  nobody  is 
talking  about  peace. 

Except,  perhaps,  David  Hartsough, 
who  is  quietly  building  an  army  in  the  midst 
of  the  fury.  A veteran  of  the  civil  rights 
struggle  in  the  US  and  a peace  activist 
who’s  been  on  the  front  lines  of  some  of 
the  most  destructive  clashes  of  the  last  half 
century,  Hartsough  is  traveling  the  globe 
to  rally  a force  that  will  march  into  the  dan- 
ger zones  of  the  world  armed  with  only  a 
commitment  to  peace.  Bom  from  the  work 
left  unfinished  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  some 
70  years  ago,  it’s  a hard-sell  in  times  like 
these,  but  Hartsough  is  an  experienced  and 
persuasive  salesman. 

Sitting  in  the  Thammasat  office  of 
Chaiwat  Satha-anand,  Thailand’s  most 
prominent  peace  academic,  Hartsough 
comes  across  first  as  a friendly,  traveller 
type.  His  graying  hair,  well-worn  trousers 
and  forest-green  mcksack  look  like  the  ac- 
coutrements you’d  expect  a peace-loving 
wanderer  to  sport.  But  when  he  sits  down 
to  tell  his  story  and  how  and  why  his  ap- 
proach will  work,  it  is  with  the  resolve  and 
no-nonsense  confidence  of  a battle-sea- 
soned general.  Hartsough  knows  nonvio- 
lence can  work  because  he  has  spent  his 
life  in  the  field. 

When  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  assassi- 
nated in  1 948,  he  was  building  a shantisena, 
a “peace  troop.”  From  that  idea,  Hartsough 
and  of  others  have  created  the  Global  Non- 
violent Peaceforce — a corps  of  civilians 
trained  in  active  nonviolent  techniques  that 
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David  Hartsough  and  Kate  Rope  (far  right)  with  other  reporters  from  Bangkok,  Thailand 


will  be  sent  to  areas  of  conflict  around  the 
world  to  protect  human  rights  and  create 
the  space  for  peaceful  resolution  of  differ- 
ences. 

At  the  invitation  of  NGOs  or  other  par- 
ties, the  corps  will  enter  combat  areas  to 
provide  unarmed  escorts  for  peaceworkers 
and  training  in  active  nonviolence,  as  well 
as  summon  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Hartsough  hopes  to  have  the  force  “non- 
combat-ready” by  2003,  with  an  initial  con- 
tingent of  200  active  members,  400  reserv- 
ists and  500  supporters  around  the  globe 
who  will  send  email,  make  phone  calls,  alert 
the  press  and  turn  the  international  spot- 
light on  particular  conflicts.  He  already  has 
10  informal  invitations  from  places  includ- 
ing Sri  Lanka,  Burma,  Korea,  Mindanao  in 
the  Philippines,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Zim- 
babwe and  Nigeria. 

At  a conference  due  to  be  held  in  New 
Delhi  in  November,  an  international  steer- 
ing committee,  which  includes  Acharn 
Chaiwat,  will  choose  the  location  for  a pi- 
lot project.  If  it  is  successful,  Hartsough 
hopes  it  will  set  a precedent  for  solving 
conflicts  peacefully. 

Hartsough’s  early  teachers  were  Gandhi, 
whom  he  read  as  a child,  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  whom  he  met  as  a teenager,  and  his  fa- 
ther, who  risked  his  life  in  the  early  years  of 
the  Israeli-Palestinian  crisis. 

A Congregationalist  minister  who  later 
became  a Quaker,  Hartsough’s  father  went 
to  the  Middle  East  when  David  was  eight 
years  old  to  bring  tents  and  medicine  to 
refugees  displaced  by  the  first  Israel-Pal- 
estine  war.  “My  father  gave  sermons  in 
church  on  the  Good  Samaritan  story,  and  it 
really  impressed  me  that  he  was  not  just 
preaching  it  but  was  willing  to  risk  his  life 
on  the  belief  that  ‘everyone  is  my  neigh- 
bor,”’ he  recalls. 


Hartsough’s  father  also  took  his  teen- 
age son  to  see  the  work  Martin  Luther  King 
was  doing  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to 
secure  equal  rights  for  black  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  King  was  the  leader  not  only 
of  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  in  the  US, 
but  also  of  the  first  nonviolent  movement 
in  that  country. 

“I  was  very  deeply  moved  that  these 
people,  who  were  facing  such  oppression, 
were  determined  to  get  justice,  but  they 
were  determined  to  do  that  nonviolently, 
even  against  people  who  were  bombing 
their  churches  and  their  homes.  That  put 
me  on  the  road  to  a much  deeper  under- 
standing of  nonviolence,”  says  Hartsough. 

After  a year  spent  at  an  elite,  almost 
entirely  white  college  on  the  East  Coast  of 
the  United  States,  where  he  was  helping  the 
admissions  office  recruit  black  students, 
Hartsough  heard  that  Howard  University, 
a black  college  in  Washington,  DC,  needed 
white  students.  Deciding  to  practice  what  he 
was  preaching,  he  transferred  to  Howard  in 
1959,  and  there  he  received  a lesson  more 
valuable  than  anything  else  he  could  have 
learned:  the  power  of  peaceful  resistance. 

In  1960,  all  across  the  southern  states 
of  the  US,  people  began  protesting  the  seg- 
regation of  lunch  counters.  So,  every  Sat- 
urday, Hartsough  and  his  black  friends 
would  leave  DC,  which  had  already  been 
desegregated,  and  cross  into  Maryland. 
They  would  sit  at  a lunch  counter  there  until 
they  were  arrested.  After  spending  the 
weekend  in  jail  singing  freedom  songs, 
they’d  be  released  in  time  for  classes  on 
Monday,  only  to  be  back  in  action  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday. 

Hartsough  stayed  clear  of  nearby  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  home  not  only  to  the 
American  Nazi  Party  but  also  to  a law  that 
handed  down  a year’s  prison  sentence  and 
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a thousand-dollar  fine  to  anyone  who  pro- 
tested at  a lunch  counter. 

“We  didn’t  have  a thousand  dollars  and 
we  didn’t  want  to  spend  a year  in  prison,” 
says  Hartsough  laughing.  But  when  months 
passed  and  no  one  challenged  the  racist  law 
there,  he  and  his  friends  mustered  their 
courage,  did  some  extra  training  in  nonvio- 
lence, and  crossed  the  state  line. 

“Twelve  of  us  went  in  and  sat  down  at 
this  lunch  counter  at  the  People’s  Drugstore 
in  Arlington,  Virginia,  and  within  minutes 
there  were  six  cars  and  sirens  coming  from 
all  directions.  They  didn’t  arrest  us,  but 
neither  were  they  going  to  serve  us  any 
food.  We  stayed  there  for  two  days,  and  it 
was  the  most  difficult  two  days  of  my  life.” 

Hartsough  and  his  friends  endured  vi- 
cious name-calling,  lit  cigarettes  being 
dropped  down  their  shirts,  punches  so  hard 
they  were  knocked  off  their  stools  to  the 
floor,  where  they  were  kicked,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Nazi  Party  sporting 
swastikas  and  brandishing  photos  of  apes, 
asking  them  malevolently,  “Is  we  or  is  we 
ain’t  equal?” 

At  the  end  of  the  second  day,  as 
Hartsough  sat  in  meditation  trying  to  think 


about  loving  his  enemies,  a man  ap- 
proached him  from  behind.  “He  said  to  me, 
‘you  nigger-lover’,  and  he  had  this  horrible 
look  of  hatred  on  his  face;  ‘if  you  don’t  get 
out  of  this  store  in  two  seconds.  I’m  going 
to  stab  this  through  your  heart.’”  In  the 
man’s  hand  was  a switchblade.  “I  had  two 
seconds  to  decide  if  I really  believed  in  non- 
violence, and  I looked  this  man  right  in  the 
eye,  and  I said,  ‘Friend,  do  what  you  be- 
lieve is  right,  and  I’ll  still  try  and  love  you,’ 
and  it  was  quite  amazing,  because  his  jaw 
began  to  fall  and  his  hand  began  to  drop 
and  he  left  the  store.” 

The  most  difficult  part  was  to  come. 
The  protest  had  been  on  newspaper  front 
pages  and  an  angry  crowd  of  500  had  gath- 
ered outside  the  drugstore,  armed  with 
rocks  and  firecrackers  and  threatening  to 
kill  the  twelve. 

For  their  part,  Hartsough  and  his 
friends  decided  to  write  to  Arlington’s  re- 
ligious and  political  leaders  asking  them  to 
use  their  moral  and  political  leadership  to 
open  the  eating  establishments  to  everyone. 
“We  said  that  if  nothing  changed  in  a week, 
we’d  come  back.  Some  friendly  newspa- 
per reporters  had  their  cars  outside  and  got 


us  out  of  there  alive,  and  we  went  back  to 
Washington  and  for  six  days  we  were  shak- 
ing and  wondering,  ‘Do  we  have  the  cour- 
age to  go  back  and  do  it  again.’” 

But  they  didn’t  have  to  make  that 
choice.  On  the  sixth  day,  the  call  came  that 
the  lunch  counters  in  Arlington  were  now 
open  to  all. 

“That  taught  me  a very  powerful  les- 
son,” says  Hartsough,  “that  by  acting  on 
our  conscience  we  got  those  people  to  act 
on  their  conscience,  and  those  people  got 
the  society  to  act  on  its  conscience.  That 
you  don’t  need  millions  of  people  ...  even 
a few  can  make  change.” 

Since  that  time,  Hartsough  has  been 
working  beside  the  few  and  sometimes  the 
many,  to  make  change  all  over  the  world. 
He  has  been  jailed  well  over  100  times,  but 
his  most  high-profile  arrest  was  at  the  hands 
of  Slobodan  Milosevic. 

Before  violence  erupted  in  Kosovo  in 
the  late  1990s,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Albanians  marched  to  secure  basic  free- 
doms— the  right  to  attend  school,  secure 
jobs,  speak  their  own  language,  get  access 
to  medical  care — that  had  been  taken  from 
them  by  the  Serb  regime.  They  enlisted  the 
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Friends' Peace  Witness 
m a Time  of  Crisis 


A conference  on  friends' responses  to  the  gtowing  danger  of  global  war  and  terrorism 

January  17-20,  2003  Guilford  College,  Greensboro,  NC 


Through  worship,  speakers,  workshops  and  prayerful  discussion,  the  program  will  focus  on  Friends’  wrestling  with  the 
Peace  Testimony,  and  how  we  might  be  called  to  a difficult  witness.  Panelists  include  Carin  Anderson,  Ralph  Beebe, 
Beyond  Joy,  Rubye  Braye,  John  Calvi,  Max  Carter,  Deborah  Fisch,  Norval  Hadley,  Larry  Ingle,  Emma  Lapsansky,  Val 
Liveoak,  Mary  Lord,  Nancy  Maeder,  Janet  Melnyk,  Ron  Mock,  Bridget  Moix,  Dan  Seeger  and  Jane  Orion  Smith. 


Friends  from  all  traditions  are  encouraged  to  attend.  Space  is  limited. 

Contact: 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation/Section  of  the  Americas 
1506  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102 
FWCCpeace@fwcc  .quaker.org 
215-241-7250 


On-line  registration  forms  available  at  www.friendspeace.org 
Check  out  our  new  on-line  "virtual  conference”  at  www.friendspeace.org.  We  invite  your  participation  as  Friends 

dialogue  with  these  issues  prior  to  the  conference. 
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help  of  Hartsough  and  others  to  awaken  the 
international  community  to  what  was  hap- 
pening and  bring  moral,  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressure  to  bear  on  the  Serbs,  like 
that  which  had  succeeded  against  apartheid. 

So  Hartsough  traveled  the  US  and  Eu- 
rope to  rally  support,  but  met  with  none. 
He  finally  returned  to  Kosovo  with  a small 
crew  of  four  Americans  to  conduct  nonvio- 
lence training  sessions.  Though  there  was 
no  international  media  attention,  coverage 
on  Albanian  TV  got  Milosevic’s  attention 
and  Hartsough  and  the  four  were  locked  up. 
“It  became  front-page  news  around  the 
world,”  says  Hartsough,  “which  was  stupid, 
because  100,000  people  marching  for  jus- 
tice had  not  been  news,  but  five  Americans 
in  jail  was.” 

Unwilling  to  take  the  international  heat, 
Milosevic  soon  released  the  activists  and 
turned  them  out  of  the  country. 

Not  long  after,  the  world  woke  up  to 
the  situation  in  Kosovo  and  NATO  began 
dropping  bombs,  a response  Hartsough  be- 
lieves could  have  been  avoided  and  is  at 
the  heart  of  why  he  is  now  devoting  all  of 
his  time  to  building  the  peace  force. “I  trav- 
eled all  around  the  US  saying,  ‘Kosovo  is 
an  explosion  waiting  to  happen,  we  need 
people  to  come.’  Nobody  responded,  and 
then  it  exploded  and  after  it  exploded, 
NATO  said  our  only  choices  were  to  do 
nothing  or  to  start  bombing.  But  many  of 
us  there  felt  that  with  200  trained  and  cou- 
rageous peace  troops  we  might  have  made 
an  important  contribution  to  a peaceful  reso- 
lution.” 

Hartsough  wants  his  peace  force  to 
march  right  down  the  middle  path  between 
doing  nothing  and  bombing,  so  that  places 
like  Sri  Lanka,  now  possibly  on  the  preci- 
pice of  peace,  can  be  delivered  there  rather 
than  disintegrate  into  further  acts  of  death 
and  destruction. 

To  charges  that  this  is  naive  and  unre- 
alistic in  the  world’s  present  landscape  of 
violence,  Hartsough  marshals  evidence  that 
forces  like  the  one  he  is  building  have  been 
successful  around  the  globe. 

Peace  Brigades  International,  a smaller 
corps  than  the  one  Hartsough  plans,  was 
instrumental  in  giving  courage  to  the  civil 
society  in  Guatemala  which  challenged  a 
repressive  government  that  was  killing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  citizens,  says 
Hartsough. 

At  the  invitation  of  a group  called  “The 
Families  of  the  Detained  and  Disappeared,” 


the  Brigades  came  in  to  escort  protesters, 
providing  a buffer  between  military  death 
squads  that  carried  out  the  government’s 
orders  and  the  civilians  who  were  challeng- 
ing the  government’s  power. 

During  a four-year  period,  only  two 
peace-workers  were  stabbed  in  Guatemala 
and  no  one  was  killed.  In  the  increasingly 
safe  environment,  more  members  of  the 
civil  society  emerged  to  oppose  govern- 
ment oppression.  Hartsough,  who  was  there 
at  the  time,  attributes  Guatemala’s  transi- 
tion to  democracy  in  large  part  to  the  work 
of  the  Brigades. 

To  prepare  a training  module  for  his 
force,  the  Nonviolent  Peaceforce  has  stud- 
ied the  work  of  Peace  Brigades  Interna- 
tional and  others  and  has  compiled  a 300- 
page  document  on  what  has  worked,  what 
hasn’t,  and  what  has  never  been  tried. 


David  Hartsough  praying  at  the 
Memorial  to  Gandhi  in  India 

“We’re  not  going  to  take  on  the 
whole  world  in  the  first  year,”  says 
Hartsough.  “Ideally  we’d  like  something 
that  in  two  years’  time  we  could  see  some 
real  success.  We’re  convinced  that  if  we 
do  this  well,  the  world  will  discover  that 
here  is  a method  that  costs  one  millionth 
of  what  a military  response  to  a conflict 
costs,  is  much  more  effective,  and  you 
don’t  have  the  terrible  death  and  destruc- 
tion and  hatred  that  can  continue  for  gen- 
erations.” 

Despite  being  a less  expensive  alter- 
native to  armed  conflict,  peace  doesn’t 
come  cheap  and  Hartsough  and  his  col- 


leagues need  to  raise  a pretty  penny  by 
peace-movement  standards — $8  million 
(352  million  baht)  a year — a sum  that 
may  be  even  harder  to  gather  in  the  wake 
of  September  1 1 . Hartsough  is  quick  to 
point  out,  however,  that  this  amount  is 
equal  to  what  the  world  spends  on  the 
military  every  four  minutes.  If  they  can 
secure  the  funding,  they  hope  to  have  the 
force  fully  operational — with  2,000  ac- 
tive members,  4,000  reservists  and  5,000 
supporters — by  2010. 

Though  September  11  has  engen- 
dered more  violence,  Hartsough  sees  this 
moment  in  history  as  an  opportunity  to 
advance  his  cause.  He  points  to  an  article 
in  the  International  Herald  Tribune  ex- 
posing the  deaths  inflicted  on  one  Afghan 
village  by  the  American  bombing  cam- 
paign. 

“As  more  and  more  facts  like  this 
come  out,  I think  people  are  going  to  be 
revolted  by  this  militaristic  response  to 
something  terrible.  The  United  States  has 
spent  trillions  of  dollars  on  military  se- 
curity, bombers,  planes,  nuclear  weapons, 
the  CIA,  FBI  ...  and  that  got  us  zero  se- 
curity. It  didn’t  protect  one  person  on 
September  1 1 . Isn’t  it  time  to  look  at  an 
alternative  way  to  get  security? 

“After  [Martin  Luther]  King  was 
killed,  I was  devastated,  because  he  gave 
so  much  hope  for  a new  kind  of  America 
with  him  as  a leader.  But  I finally  came 
out  of  that  depression  feeling  that  the  only 
thing  we’ve  got  is  for  many  of  us  to  be- 
come like  King,”  argues  Hartsough.  “To- 
day we  have  a whole  lot  of  local  leaders 
like  him  that  most  of  the  world  doesn’t 
even  know  about.  They’re  in  Sri  Lanka, 
Nepal,  India,  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
Thailand.” 

And,  like  King,  they  are  all  saying 
unpopular  things  to  a few  people  in  the 
hopes  of  changing  the  minds  of  the  many. 
This  is  a legacy  which  Hartsough  is  happy 
to  carry  on. 

“I  have  felt  ever  since  that  time  [in 
Arlington,  Virginia]  that  we  don’t  have 
to  be  just  subjects  of  history.  We  can  help 
make  it.” 

For  more  information  on  the  Global 
Non-violent  Peaceforce,  visit 
www.nonviolentpeaceforce.org  or  email 
info@nonviolentpeaceforce.org. 

© Copyright  The  Post  Publishing  Public 
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Palestinians  and 
israeiis: 

Two  Traumatized 
Peoples 


Gene  Hoffman  met  Yasser  Arafat  during  a meeting 
sponsored  by  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in 
1992  and  urged  him  to  adopt  a non-violent  approach. 


by  Gene  Hoffman 

Santa  Barbara  (CA)  fm 

I have  long  loved  Israel.  When  I was  there 
n the  sixties,  I found  that  little  country  a 
rare  and  refreshing  spiritual,  political,  and 
social  experiment.  It  had  taken,  I felt,  the 
best  from  a variety  of  governing  systems 
and  had  blended  them  in  a remarkable  way. 
I had  hoped  each  of  my  sons  and  daughters 
would  spend  time  on  a kibbutz. 

When  I returned  in  1980,  I found  a 
very  different  ambiance.  Israel  was  heavily 
armed,  frightened,  defensive,  and  persecut- 
ing the  Palestinians.  What  had  happened 
to  this  promising  nation  and  its  people  to 
become  so  bellicose? 

A whole  new  chapter  of  my  life 
opened.  I wondered  why  people  tortured 
other  people,  and  I thought  that  if  I could 
know  that  answer,  there  might  be  new  pos- 
sibilities for  peacemaking  and  reconcilia- 
tion. And,  as  a Quaker  pacifist,  I believed  1 
should  have  no  enemy  and  should  care  for 
the  wounded  on  all  sides  of  every  battle. 

That  year  I worked  on  both  sides  of 
the  Green  Line,  moving  back  and  forth,  in- 
terviewing peace  people,  both  Israelis  and 
Palestinians.  The  suffering  of  the  Palestin- 
ians under  Israeli  rule  was  horrifying.  It 
seemed  madness,  and  I wondered  whether 
the  behavior  of  the  Israeli  government  and 
the  military  had  anything  to  do  with  the  suf- 
fering from  the  Holocaust.  I began  reading 
everything  I could  find  on  the  Holocaust 
syndrome.  In  the  ensuing  years  I learned 
about  post-traumatic-stress  disorder 
(PTSD),  a tragic  condition  which  fre- 
quently affects  soldiers  when  they  emerge 
from  battle,  or  years  later  battle  fatigue,  as 
it  was  formerly  called.  Any  catastrophic 
event  “outside  the  range  of  normal  human 
experience”  can  cause  similar  symptoms, 
which  can  include  depression,  isolation, 
withdrawal,  rage,  numbing,  alienation,  in- 
trusive thoughts,  horrifying  flash-backs,  a 


force  of  hyper-vigi- 
lance akin  to  para- 
noia, and  more. 

I looked  at  the 
histories  of  these  two 
adversaries,  the  Israe- 
lis and  the  Palestin- 
ians. I saw  them  as 
two  traumatized 
people  who  have  suf- 
fered from  and  com- 
mitted acts  of  terror- 
ism and  violence 
against  one  another.  Today  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment is  in  a position  of  power  and  is 
oppressor  to  the  Palestinians.  There  is,  of 
course,  retaliation.  While  there  is  a strong 
and  active  peace  movement  against  the  Is- 
raeli government’s  policies  (at  least  50% 
of  Israeli  citizens  are  said  to  disagree  with 
their  government),  the  people  have  not  been 
able  to  change  its  policy  to  one  of  just  and 
peaceable  coexistence. 

Today  it’s  easy  to  see  the  Palestinians’ 
suffering  and  the  injustices  they  experience. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  the  suffering  of  the 
Israelis.  I feel  that  many  of  us  have  taken 
sides  against  the  Israelis  and  consider  them 
brutal,  relentless,  and  unapproachable. 

I have  a different  opinion;  I have  come 
to  believe  that  violence  springs  from  un- 
healed wounds.  I don’t  believe  we’ve  made 
an  effort  to  listen  to  them  compassionately, 
to  explore  their  history  and  their  fears. 
While  we  stand  steadfast  against  cruel  ac- 
tions, our  attitude  toward  violent  people 
requires  this  compassion  toward  them. 

I began  to  study  the  Holocaust  Syn- 
drome and  returned  to  the  area  many  times 
to  learn  about  the  syndrome  of  both 
peoples.  I felt  it  might  be  the  unseen  and 
unhealed  wound  of  both  parties  to  this 
tragic  conflict. 

There  is  a new  consciousness  of  the 
long-term  effects  of  the  concentration-camp 


experience  on  the  survivors  and  the  chil- 
dren, even  grandchildren,  of  survivors. 
There  is  a new  awareness  that  no  healing 
processes  were  available  at  the  time  people 
were  released  from  concentration  camps 
and  a disturbing  lack  of  care  since  then. 
Some  people  are  beginning  to  refer  to  the 
violent  actions  of  their  government,  and  the 
refusal  to  grant  the  Palestinians  a home  of 
their  own,  as  PTSD.  The  survivors  experi- 
ence a deep  fear,  both  from  surfacing 
memories  and  that  it  will  happen  again. 
Many  Israelis  appear  to  be  affected  by  a 
siege  mentality,  and  there  is  no  way  of  their 
not  believing  they  are  in  a dangerous  “war 
zone.” 

I met  with  Rabbi  Jeremy  Milgrom,  who 
was  bom  in  the  US  and  is  now  an  Israeli 
citizen,  the  head  of  Israel’s  Clergy  for 
Peace.  This  tall,  slender  young  man,  in- 
tense, and  compassionate,  said,  “The  Ho- 
locaust left  many  Jews  so  scarred  that  they 
believe  powerlessness  is  a sin.  They  feel 
the  whole  world  is  hostile  to  us.  This  is  a 
sick  behavior.  Our  politics  are  the  oppo- 
site of  forgiveness,  namely  rebellion  against 
mistreatment  suffered  in  the  Holocaust  and 
violent  treatment  from  Palestinians  who 
demand  their  freedom.”  Rabbi  Milgrom,  in 
the  second  generation  from  the  Holocaust, 
finds  his  government’s  politics  irrational 
because  the  Jewish  State  has  been  imple- 
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mented  at  the  expense  of  the  Palestinians 
(partly)  and  because  spiritual  Zionism  has 
changed  into  statehood  after  the  Nazi  per- 
secution. “There  was  a war  with  the  Pales- 
tinians which  we  won  and  our  agenda  is 
corrupt  because  we’re  not  permitting  Pal- 
estinians to  re-unify.  We  Jews  feel  guilt  to- 
ward the  Palestinians  and  we’re  unwilling 
to  have  a dialogue  with  them  because  it  will 
be  so  unpleasant.” 

Rabbi  Milgrom  was  also  struggling 
with  the  issue  of  forgiving  the  Germans,  for 
he  said,  “As  long  as  we  withhold  forgive- 
ness of  the  Germans,  we’re  corrupted.  It’s 
very  hard  to  trust  after  the  Holocaust,  but 
if  we  can  have  this  redemptive  dialogue 
with  the  Germans,  then  we  can  break  down 
the  resistance  to  having  it  with  the  Pales- 
tinians. Forgiveness  is  a release  from  the 
past.  You  don’t  have  to  forget. 

Rabbi  Yonasson  Gershom,  in  his  ar- 
ticle, “Breaking  the  cycle  of  Abuse,”  writes: 
“On  a conscious  level,  the  Israelis  are  not 
purposely  punishing  the  Palestinians  for  the 
Holocaust.  The  very  suggestion  is  horrify- 
ing to  most  Jews;  didn’t  we  collectively 
vow  never  again?  True.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  people  who  have  been  abused  will, 
when  they  come  to  power,  abuse  others 
because  they  do  not  have  healthy  models 
for  exercising  power.  Abuse  is  passed  down 
from  generation  to  generation...  unless  there 
is  some  kind  of  therapy  to  teach  new  ways 
of  coping  with  frustration  and  anger.” 

Rabbi  Gershom  also  addresses  the 
question  of  abuse  in  its  application  to  na- 
tions: “What  is  true  of  individuals  can  also 
be  true  of  nations.  It  is  relatively  easy  to 
overthrow  a government,  but  far  more  dif- 
ficult to  oust  the  internalized  oppression 
which  causes  us  to  demonize  others.  The 
abuse  cycle  is  not  logical.  It  is  a set  of  to- 
tally irrational  behaviors  based  on  pain, 
fear,  shame,  guilt,  and  anger....  Rather  than 
forgive  and  forget,  we  need  to  forgive  and 
move  forward.  Nonviolence  does  not  mean 
passive  resistance;  it  means  holding  to  the 
truth,  using  truth,  faith,  and  love  as  our 
‘weapons’  for  waging  peace.” 

I agree  with  Rabbi  Gershom.  There  is 
a Buddhist  tale  of  the  snake  who  learned  to 
practice  nonviolence.  Like  the  snake,  I re- 
serve the  right  to  “hiss”  and  warn  others  of 
danger. 

Last,  I met  with  the  editor-in  chief  of 
New  Owt/ooA:  magazine,  Chaim  Shur.  He  is 
a generous,  gentle  man  who  told  me  “The 
Holocaust  is  the  worst  trauma  in  Jewish  his- 


tory. The  whole  world  was  killing  us.  No 
one  did  anything  to  prevent  it.  The  Holo- 
caust Syndrome  invades  a large  part  of  our 
lives.  Five  hundred  thousand  people  in  Is- 
rael are  Holocaust  survivors  or  descen- 
dants.” 

When  I asked  him  if  he  thought  survi- 
vors suffer  from  PTSD,  he  answered, 
“PTSD  is  not  a scientific  diagnosis.  I don’t 
accept  it.  I have  a daughter-in-law  whose 
parents  are  Holocaust  survivors.” 

After  that  journey,  I returned  to  the 
Middle  East  to  listen  to  Palestinians.  By 
this  time  I had  learned  new  things:  that 
people  become  “terrorists”  when  they  feel 
their  grievances  are  not  heard,  their  con- 
cerns not  addressed;  I believe  that  our  work 
as  peacemakers  is  not  to  take  sides  but  to 
seek  truth,  that  there  will  never  be  peace 
unless  both  sides  are  listened  to.  We  must 
care  about  those  who  hurt  others,  and  lis- 
ten with  respect  to  those  who  disagree  with 
or  oppose  us.  I believe  that  through  such 
listening  we  can  open  new  avenues  for  com- 
munication where  people  are  in  conflict. 
We  hope  that  one  day  they  will  be  able  to 
listen  to  each  other. 

Now  to  Palestine,  or  the  Occupied  Ter- 
ritories.... 

How  can  I make  Gaza  real  to  you? 
Gaza  is  a Muslim  strip  of  land  on  the  Is- 
raeli-Egyptian  border,  the  most  densely 
populated  area  in  the  world.  Perhaps  by 
telling  you  how  people  looked,  what  they 
said,  and  what  I saw  and  heard  might  help. 

In  the  outskirts  of  Gaza,  fruit  trees 
blossom,  wild  grasses  cover  the  fields,  and 
people  suffer. 

The  main  street  had  chuckholes  full  of 
dirty  water,  broken  buildings,  blind  stores, 
their  locked  doors  covered  with  anti-occu- 
pation graffiti.  A woman  walked  down  the 
broken  sidewalk,  a baby  on  her  hip,  talk- 
ing and  gesticulating  excitedly,  a barefoot 
old  man  carried  a knotted  staff,  limping. 

Gaza:  prostheses,  crutches,  braces, 
scabies,  15,000  demolished  homes,  miscar- 
riages from  gas  attacks,  rubber  fragmenta- 
tion bullets,  plastic  bullets  covering  an  ex- 
plosive metal  core,  prison  sentences  of  1 50 
years,  700,000  people  in  360  square  kilo- 
meters, 45%  of  the  land  confiscated  by 
2,500  Israeli  settlers,  xeroxed  pictures  on 
lamp  posts  of  sons  of  Gaza  who  were  mar- 
tyrs: young  men  and  children  shot  for 
throwing  stones,  refugee  camps,  rag  walls 
on  houses,  sewage  flowing  in  the  central 


gutter,  down  narrow  streets  with  not  even 
enough  room  to  carry  the  dead  through, 
malnutrition,  worms  infesting  the  people. 

And  still,  there  is  life  in  Gaza. 

Out  of  the  general  and  into  the  particu- 
lar. We  drove  into  a parking  lot  across  a 
shallow  lake  of  dirty  water  left  by  the  rains. 
The  buildings  are  a faded  blue  and  white. 
A sign  reads  “American  Friends  Service 
Committee:  Early  Childhood  Education 
Center.”  We  are  taken  to  a pale  green  room 
with  a desk  and  chairs.  We  wait  for  Mary 
Khass,  a Palestinian  Quaker  and  pacifist 
who  is  the  director  of  this  little  center.  She 
has  suffered  the  fate  of  most  Palestinians: 
a son  was  killed,  her  family  disrupted,  deso- 
lation and  despair.  Yet  Mary  is  said  to  have 
a sturdy  faith  in  life.  She  lives  in  this 
childcare  center. 

Mary  Khass  enters.  She  is  full-figured. 
Western-dressed.  Her  face  is  carved  into 
lines  of  pain  and  compassion.  She  stands 
before  us  telling  her  story.  I trust  Mary 
Khass. 

“My  deepest  concern  is  the  children. 
We  and  the  Israelis  are  raising  a genera- 
tion of  haters.  It  is  important  for  the  Pales- 
tinians and  Israelis  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing before  the  Palestinians  lose  all  the 
land.  There  is  no  survival  without  sharing. 
We  and  the  Israelis  will  have  to  live  here, 
the  sooner,  the  better. 

“What  can  you  do  to  help  us?  Work 
hard  for  the  two  states.  Respect  and  sup- 
port Israeli  progressive  groups,  but  remem- 
ber, they  haven’t  done  enough  unless  they 
refuse  military  service  in  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories. If  they  are  against  the  occupation, 
they  must  not  serve.” 

And  then,  her  cry  of  anguish:  “How 
can  they  sleep?  There  is  a hospital  next  to 
this  place.  I have  seen  Israeli  soldiers  raid 
the  hospital.  They  shot  and  beat  patients, 
nurses,  doctors.  I saw  an  Israeli  soldier  cry- 
ing and  beating  his  head  against  the  wall. 
A Palestinian  mother  comforted  this  sol- 
dier. 'Malesh.  It’s  all  right,  my  son.’  That 
young  man  could  have  said,  ‘No.’  Why 
didn’t  he  say  No?  Can  Israelis  not  see  it’s 
more  courageous  to  work  for  peace  than 
war? 

“We  have  unwanted  refugees  all  over 
the  world.  We  didn’t  cause  the  Holocaust. 
We  advocate  a peaceful  and  just  solution 
for  both.  But  my  people  have  learned  that 
depending  on  justice  and  the  politicians  is 
fruitless.  We  must  pay  the  price  and  bring 
about  change  ourselves.  Our  children  are 
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suffering  emotional  horror,  hypocrisy,  vio- 
lence, and  fear.  The  little  ones  learn  how  to 
solve  problems  with  violence.  They  are  out 
of  control.  They  are  controlling  us.  The 
hand  that  throws  the  stone  needs  under- 
standing and  love.  Educators  need  educa- 
tion to  deal  with  opening  the  minds  of  these 
little  ones. 

“Recently  a bullet  was  shot  in  a camp. 
Nobody  was  hurt.  All  the  camp  was  placed 
under  curfew  for  12  days.  One  hundred 
eighty  young  men  were  arrested.  All  the  cit- 
rus groves  were  demolished.  Three  houses 
were  destroyed.  Many  men  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  60  were  beaten. 

“The  Israelis  must  learn  to  live  with 
guilt.  To  do  this,  they  must  stay  in  camps 
with  us.  As  long  as  they  don’t  stay  in  our 
camps,  they  haven’t  crossed  the  line  emo- 
tionally. As  long  as  they  don’t  discourage 
their  military  from  serving  in  the  territo- 
ries, they  wipe  my  tears  with  one  hand,  and 
slap  me  with  the  other.” 

That  night  we  heard  shooting  in  the 
streets;  fires  blazed  in  the  sky.  The  next  day, 
fighting  continued  with  rock  throwing  and 
sporadic  shots.  Soldiers  and  rock-throwers 
faced  off  on  a street  in  which  we  were 
riding;  our  driver  turned  hastily  and  left. 
We  later  learned  a nine-year-old  boy  was 
killed. 

We  were  taken  from  refugee  camp  to 
refugee  camp;  more  stories. 

“I  was  in  prison,  so  was  my  husband;  he 
for  440  years.  I was  pregnant,  near  term.  The 
guards  insisted  the  baby  should  be  bom  now, 
dead.  They  said  I have  five  living  children. 
This  one  must  die.  They  drove  me  for  two 
hours  over  rough  roads.  I was  forced  to  lie  on 
my  stomach.  The  baby  did  not  come.  They 
took  me  to  a room  in  the  prison  and  manacled 
me  to  the  bed  while  they  threatened  and 
probed  and  pushed.  Still  the  baby  did  not 
come.  They  called  my  baby  a terrorist.  At  last, 
my  baby  came.  He  lived;  I called  him  Yasser. 
God  wanted  Yasser  to  live.” 

More  voices  in  the  camps;  “I  have  two 
martyrs  in  my  family,  two  of  my  sons  were 
shot.  See,  their  pictures  on  the  wall.”  “My 
son  was  seventeen  when  he  was  killed  by  open 
fire  on  demonstrators.”  “Mine  was  shot  in  the 
head.”  “My  son  is  in  Anssar  III,  the  prison  of 
suffering.”  “My  youngest  son  is  serving  his 
ninth  prison  sentence.” 

“Do  not  feel  sorry  for  us.  We  are  parents 
of  martyrs.  We  are  proud.  For  38  years  we 
were  silent  and  compliant.  Then  we  began 
the  Intifada,  our  uprising.  We  do  not  use  weap- 


ons. We  use  our  skills.  We  now  have  hope 
and  a purpose.  We  will  not  stop  until  we  get 
our  independent  state  and  our  own  identity.” 

This  was  before  the  latest  war.  Palestin- 
ians are  now  returning  to  use  of  violence,  and 
so  are  the  Israelis.  The  situation  seems  hope- 
less. 

I feel  there  are  always  “possibilities”  if 
we  look  for  them.  The  therapist  Alice  Miller 
is  confident  that  we  can  find  ways  to  free 
ourselves  of  hatred  and  rage  by  doing  the 
painful  and  rewarding  work  of  feeling  and 
experiencing  it  “in  its  original  context.”  She 
is  confident  that  we  can  save  life  on  our  planet 
by  “questioning  the  present  dangerous  and 
ubiquitous  blindness  (denial),  above  all  as  it 
exists  in  ourselves.” 

I agree  with  Alice  Miller  and  I feel  if  we 
can  see  the  sorrow  and  suffering  of  those  who 
commit  heinous  violence,  I think  whole  new 
dimensions  will  open  for  our  lives  and  for 
peacemaking.  I see  peacemaking  as  a heal- 
ing process  and  know  that  if  we  include  this 
dimension  in  our  efforts,  they  will  have  new 
power  and  persuasion.  □ 

:fe  :je 

A biography  of  Gene  Hoffman  can  be  found 
at  westernquaker. org/editorhtm. 


On  Being  Led 
to  Truth 
about  Palestine 

by  Bard  Paul  Michaels 

Multnomah  Meeting,  Portland  OR 

According  to  the  author,  this  essay  was  in- 
spired by  recent  articles  in  Friends  Bulletin, 
“Peace  Teams  Confront  Middle  East  Vio- 
lence " and  “Do  Not  Take  Sides  ” (Septem- 
ber 2002).  It  was  written  after  hearing  Jean 
Zaru  speak  at  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church 
on  October  4,  2002. 

Jean  Zaru,  Clerk  of  Ramallah  (Palestine) 
Friends  Meeting  gives  a series  of  vignettes, 
painting  a portrait  of  the  daily  life  of  her 
people.  Careful  and  purposeful  in  her  pre- 
sentation to  an  audience  of  about  twenty  per- 
sons, Jean’s  portrait  of  her  experience  as  a 
spokesperson  for  her  people  is  inclusive.  She 
offers  us  a picture  of  the  pluralism  that  is  Pal- 
estine. 

We  are  all  there  in  this  portrait.  There  is 
no  escaping.  If  one  identifies  with  humanity, 
Jean  makes  certain  of  our  “place  at  the  table.” 


People  can  speak  for  themselves. 

People  can  help  each  other. 

People  can  change  the  world.  And  they  do. 


The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  2003  wall  calen- 
dar tells  these  stories  in  pictures.  Pictures  of  our  friends, 
all  over  the  world.  In  plain  black  and  white.  Still  $12.00 
each. 


Order  yours  at  AFSC,  65  Ninth  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94103.  Or  write  atrowbridge@afsc.org 
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The  “Portrait”  stands  invisibly  along- 
side her  at  the  lectern,  teeming  with  the  suf- 
fering of  her  incongruous  family.  They  are 
everywhere  in  the  room.  Walking  out  of  her 
portrait  and  procession-like,  touring  the  path- 
ways and  the  aisles  surrounding  her  audience. 
Staring  into  my  eyes.  I can  feel  their  pres- 
ence. She  is  an  exquisite  artist.  Her  presenta- 
tion is  a masterpiece  of  Communication  as 
Art,  of  Art  as  Communication. 

This  table,  however,  is  bare.  The  olive 
groves  are  being  slaughtered.  Even  as  she 
speaks,  Israeli  armed  personnel  are  sawing 
off  the  trunks  of  the  trees  at  ground  level.  The 
silence  is  deafening  as  the  sound  of  the  buzz 
saws  dies  away.... 

Now  there  is  the  echo  of  that  silence,  mo- 
mentarily, halfway  around  the  world,  set- 
tling over  us  in  this  room.  I breathe  deeply.  I 
breathe  again.  I hear  the  mantra  between 
breaths.  “May  I-you-we  be  free  from  fear. 
May  I-you-we  be  happy.  May  I-you-we  be 
healthy.  May  I-you-we  live  peace-fully.” 

In  seeming  contradiction,  my  body  is 
numb,  while  my  mind  has  been  put  into  a 
pencil  sharpener.  My  eyes  see  so  clearly. 
Some  blindness  is  lifting.  I know  I have  just 
received  a “Blessing.”  Jean’s  blessing.  The 
Goddess’  blessing. 

Two  sentences.  Two  facts.  They  repeat 
themselves  to  the  inner  scribe.  He  is  taking 
his  indelible  dictation.  These  two  compan- 
ions in  fact  are  being  grafted  into  my  brain 
cells.  The  surface  of  my  skull  is  heating.  I 
can  feel  the  forming  of  sweat  beads.  Com- 
prehension is  dawning.  Confirmation,  once 
again,  rings  true.  I have  worked  and  lived  and 
shared  community  life  in  two  Middle  East- 
ern cultures.  The  memory  of  that  reality  is 
gathering  itself,  past  all  the  clouding  of  rheto- 
ric. 

♦ 78  % of  all  Palestinian  land  is  occu- 
pied by  Israel. 

♦ 44  new  settlements  have  been  built  on 
Palestinian  Land  since  Sharon  re-took 
office. 

“The  issue  is  Palestinian  Occupation.” 
Jean’s  summary  stroke.  The  painting  is  done. 
Complete.  Finished. 

In  the  momentary  silence  I am  wonder- 
ing, what  will  I and  my  fellow  “peace-mak- 
ers” in  this  room  do  with  our  individual  and 
collective  defenses  against  such  outrageous 
truths?  What  will  we  do  with  the  real  tmth  of 
the  Palestine-Israel  debacle?  For  that  truth  has 
been  placed  in  our  hands. 


The  comments  disguised  as  questions 
begin.  Some  words  are  about  the  present. 
Some  words  are  about  the  past.  Some  words 
sound  anxious.  Some  words  make  little  sense. 
Some  are  “plain  spoken.”  Many  are  camou- 
flaged. Here,  disbelief  There,  angry  confu- 
sion. From  another  comer,  parroting.  A pre- 
scription from  Ashcroft.  Now  a phrase  of 
Cheney’s.  Is  that  a southern  drawl?  Is  it  Bush’s 
voice  across  the  room?  The  cast  of  Ameri- 
canized characters  is  complete,  sans  Powell, 
I say  to  myself,  but  he’s  gagged,  anyway. 

I am  stirring.  Squirming.  Now  a tight- 
ness in  my  throat.  Clear  the  blockage?  Oth- 
ers are  speaking.  Are  they  repeating  previ- 
ously spoken  words?  My  mouth  opens.  I am 
waiting  for  a pause  in  the  run-on  of  words.  It 
does  not  come.  There  is  no  tolerance  for  si- 
lence or  space.  The  pace  is  quickening.  I clear 
my  throat  again.  I hear  my  voice  vibrating  in 
my  chest. 

I do  not  know  how  I started.  What  do  I 
remember?  Oh  yes... 

“The  end  of  The  Crusades  must  come.... 
We  are  being  given  an  invitation  here,  to  ex- 
amine our  own  individual  and  collective  con- 
sciences as  Americans.  The  Crusades,  begun 
in  the  1300s,  must  come  to  an  end.  In  our 
culture  we  have  no  sense  of  our  own  nation’s 
history.  Nor  can  we  see  our  place  in  world 
history. 

“Gore  Vidal,  writing  as  an  internation- 
alist, describes  the  process  of  decay  that  hap- 
pens to  an  empire  in  his  works  on  American 
History.  The  Golden  Age  of  The  Empire.  This 
is  an  Empire  in  decay. 

“In  this  nation  we  have  faced  racism.  It 
is  no  longer  acceptable;  there  are  social  and 
moral  sanctions  against  it.  Racism  has  not  left 
our  consciousness.  It  has  moved  to  another 
target.  It  has  a new  scapegoat.  We  are  chal- 
lenged to  face  a new  breed  of  racism. 

“We  have  little  appreciation  for  or  ex- 
posure to  the  grandeur  of  Islam.  Who  could 
stand  before  the  Alhambra,  the  great  mosque 
in  Spain,  without  being  lifted  in  awe?  There 
were  great  achievements  in  architecture, 
mathematics,  science  in  Islamic  cultures. 
Most  of  us  know  nothing,  personally,  of  this 
religion  and  these  people.  They  are  not  Cau- 
casian, ‘Aryan’  peoples.  In  this  present  po- 
litical climate  we  cannot  see  them  as  equals. 

“We  have  to  face  the  facts.  The  ‘Chris- 
tian Right,’  which  is  currently  determining  our 
national,  international,  social  and  foreign 
policies,  are  biased  against  religions  outside 
of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  Those  biases 
are  holding  this  nation  hostage.  Are  we  will- 


ing to  become  victims  of  those  biases  against 
the  brown-skinned  peoples  of  the  Middle  East 
and  their  religion? 

“This  phenomena  has  a seven-hundred- 
year  history  in  Western  consciousness.  Its 
roots  are  in  our  psyches,  our  archetypes,  our 
cultural  mythology.  Here  is  our  challenge.” 

Someone  says,  “I  think  you  are  singing 
to  the  chorus.”  I say,  “But  you  are  here!”  A 
moderator  speaks.  “It’s  time  to  draw  this  to  a 
close.” 

I’m  home,  in  bed.  I can’t  sleep.  I decide 
to  write  Jean  Zaru  a letter.  Needing  some  in- 
spiration, I go  to  my  books  and  pick  up  A 
Course  In  Miracles.  I open  it  randomly,  and 
find: 

The  Aim  of  all  Defenses  is  to  keep  the 
Truth  from  being  Whole.* 

I share  this  quotation  in  my  letter  to  Jean 
Zaru.  It  is  the  crux  of  the  lesson  that  she  has 
posed  before  me. 

I pray:  God  grant  us  the  willingness 
to  be  led  to  Truth.  Then  this  mantra  comes 
to  mind.  May  we,  all  of  your  life  forms,  be 
free  from  fear.  May  we  be  happy.  All  of  your 
creatures  and  creation.  May  we  be  healthy 
enough  to  see  the  Light.  May  we  live  peace- 
fully. May  we  come  to  “know  the  plans  you 
have  for  us,  plans  to  prosper  us  and  not  to 
harm  us.  ” Amen.  D 

*A  Course  In  Miracles,  “Sickness  Is  A De- 
fense Against  The  Truth,”  Lesson  #136, 
page  250. 


About  the  author:  Bard  Michaels  became  a 
Friend  by  convincement  in  1964  and  taught 
Kindergarten  in  The  International  School  of 
Yanbu,  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia,  1982- 
1985.  During  those  years  he  traveled  in  sev- 
eral Middle  East  countries.  Bard  returned  to 
the  Middle  East  as  a Child  Development  Spe- 
cialist, instituting  a preventative  mental  health 
program  to  alleviate  Post  Traumatic  Stress 
Disorder  and  traumatic  symptoms  resulting 
from  “Gulf  War”  terrorism  for  the  children 
and  their  families  at  The  Universal  Ameri- 
can School,  Kuwait  City,  Kuwait,  1 995- 1 996. 
He  hopes  to  return  to  the  Middle  East  as  part 
of  the  AFSC’s  Middle  East  Program/ 
Peacebuilding  Unit.  He  would  like  to  record 
Palestinian  children’s  daily  life  experiences 
in  their  art,  story  telling,  and  story  writing; 
publishing  a book  with  the  proceeds  going  to 
the  Ramallah  Friends  School;  as  a personal 
tribute  to  Jean  Zaru,  for  modeling  valor  and 
courage  on  behalf  of  her  nation’s  diverse 
peoples. 
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Jean  Gerard 


Quaker  Octogenian 
Dares  to  speak  out 
for  Peace  and  Justice 
in  Pasadena 

Riled  up  by  this  year ’s  war  and  rumors  of 
war,  Jean  Gerard  said  she  "wanted  to  give 
people  a piece  of  my  mind.  ” When  she  sent 
her  editorials  to  the  Pasadena  Weekly,  a 
progressive  newspaper,  the  editor  was  im- 
pressed. When  he  found  out  that  she  was 
88  years  old,  he  was  amazed  and  decided 
to  give  her  a regular  column.  This  is  not 
Jean ’s  first  experience  with  publishing, 
however.  Sixty  years  ago,  she  helped  to 
edit  Friends  Bulletin/ 

That'S  Not  Big 
Brother,  That’s  Your 
Neighbor  Watching 
You! 

by  Jean  Gerard, 
orange  Grove  Meeting, 
Pasadena,  CA 

The  latest  attempt  to  whip  up  our  flag- 
ging spirits  for  the  war  on  terror  (and 
distract  our  attention  from  corporate 
crime?)  is  to  reactivate  neighborhood  watch 
groups  and  organize  other  “citizen  corps” 
efforts  like  Operation  TIPS,  the  Terrorist 
Information  and  Prevention  System,  so  we 
can  all  keep  an  eye  on  each  other. 

This  effort  will  not  only  engage  a lot 
of  everybody’s  spare  time  but  will  also  cre- 
ate stacks  of  information  for  secret  files  at 
a number  of  government  agencies  both  lo- 
cal and  national.  Everybody  who  is  any- 
body will  end  up  hidden  away  in  there,  just 
as  in  the  ‘50s  and  ‘60s. 

To  take  care  of  the  glut  of  informa- 
tion— which,  after  all,  isn’t  supposed  to  be 
anything  more  substantial  than  suspicion  of 
“suspicious  or  potentially  terrorist-related 
activities” — a lot  more  people  will  be  busily 
self-employed  during  their  spare  time,  thus 
getting  rid  of  at  least  some  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  There  may  not  even  be 
time  enough  for  us  to  commit  the  usual 
number  of  robberies,  murders,  police  beat- 


ings and  abductions  that  dominate  our 
evening  news. 

Furthermore,  it  might  become  impos- 
sible to  get  anyone  to  work  at  McDonald’s 
or  Taco  Bell  from  now  on  because  the  new 
“snooping”  jobs  will  be  so  much  more  in- 
teresting than  flipping  hamburgers  or  dish- 
ing up  salsa.  Since  no  training  at  all  is  re- 
quired for  the  snooping  job,  and  the  wages 
paid  at  fast  food  restaurants  are  so  low, 
many  may  be  inclined  to  give  that  up  for 
something  which  is  at  the  very  least  a ben- 
efit to  homeland  security.  Especially  since 
special  medals  and  certificates  will  prob- 
ably be  offered  for  valiant  service  in  report- 
ing on  troublesome  neighbors. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  some  mil- 
lions of  persons  may  staff  such  positions. 
Reactivating  “neighborhood  watch”  groups 
will  make  them  feel  they  have  a new  rea- 
son for  being — ^to  help  America  regain  its 
self-confidence.  After  all,  the  goal  of  one 
out  of  every  four  citizens  occupied  in  this 
way  does  not  seem  such  a problem  for  a 
nation  that  enjoys  all  sorts  of  creep-and- 
peep  shows  as  a substantial  part  of  their 
regular  television  diet. 

An  important  part  of  our  national  well- 
being is  said  to  be  grounded  in  our  ability 
to  shop  till  we  drop.  In  the  present  crisis 
we  are  encouraged  to  go  out  and  buy  what- 
ever we  want,  whether  we  can  really  afford 
it  or  not.  Credit  cards  are  provided  for  just 
this  purpose,  and  we  need  not  let  the  lack 
of  ready  cash  be  any  problem  when  it  comes 
to  helping  out  with  stabilizing  the  flagging 
economy. 


It  may  be  quite  patriotic,  come  to  think 
of  it,  to  go  out  and  buy  one  of  those  fine 
suburban  gas-guzzlers  and  help  out  the  oil 
industry.  You  don’t  have  to  pay  anything 
down  for  three  or  four  months,  and  the  in- 
terest rates  are  so  low  that  almost  anyone 
can  afford  it.  Then,  when  we  need  to  get 
away  from  our  neighbors,  who  will  also  be 
busy  spying  on  us,  we  can  jump  in  the  car 
and  take  off  for  Vegas  for  the  weekend 
where  the  casinos  will  give  us  practically 
free  room  and  board  just  to  play  a few 
games  for  the  heck  of  it. 

And  if  we  lose?  Well,  we’ll  be  in  good 
company.  Many  of  our  fellow  citizens  have 
already  lost  their  savings  in  the  great  ca- 
sino on  Wall  Street.  But  what  the  heck! 
Life’s  a gamble  anyway,  so  why  choke  on 
the  obvious  fragility  of  such  an  ethical  sys- 
tem? 

With  terrorist  neighbors  behind  every 
telephone  pole,  we  may  be  extinguished  at 
any  time  by  some  weapon  of  mass  destruc- 
tion which  we  ourselves  invented  some 
years  ago  but  were  not  too  careful  about 
whose  hands  we  let  it  fall  into. 

If  we  all  end  up  double-crossing  each 
other,  what’s  the  difference?  At  least  we 
will  self-destruct  and  not  have  it  done  to  us 
by  some  slippery-looking  foreigner.  □ 

Becoming 
A Conscientious 
Objector 

by  Joe  PiaseckI 
Pasadena  weekly  writer 

Jean  Gerard  has  three  sons,  all  of  whom 
were  conscientious  objectors  during  the 
Vietnam  War  and  they  all  managed  to  avoid 
killing  anyone. 

Now,  she  and  others  with  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee,  an  organi- 
zation affiliated  with  the  Quaker  religion, 
are  telling  America’s  youth  that  they  don’t 
have  to  fight  the  Bush  family’s  new  war. 

“These  kids  in  high  school  are  bom- 
barded with  information  by  the  ROTC,” 
said  the  88-year-old  Gerard. 

“What  the  army  tells  them  is  not  al- 
ways true,  and  once  you’re  in  you  can’t  do 
anything  about  it.” 

Last  month,  Gerard  and  35  others  at- 
tended a meeting  of  the  Orange  Grove 
Friends,  a Pasadena  Quaker  group,  telling 
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young  men  they  have  the  right  to  choose 
not  to  kill. 

But  some  would  argue  this  isn’t  always 
the  case  because  if  men  choose  not  to  sign 
up  for  Selective  Service  when  they  turn  18, 
they  give  up  their  right  to  receive  any  fed- 
eral student  aid.  For  some,  that  means  up 
to  $30,000  a year  in  grants  and  loans,  and 
for  many  it  could  be  their  only  chance  to 
attend  a university. 

In  fact,  male  students  not  yet  registered 
are  automatically  signed  up  for  Selective 
Service  when  they  make  a request  for  fed- 
eral aid. 

“If  you  want  to  take  taxpayer  money, 
you  have  to  sign,”  said  Jane  Glickman,  pub- 
lic affairs  specialist  for  the  US  Department 
of  Education. 

All  told,  that’s  $67  billion  this  year 
alone — 70  percent  of  all  available  finan- 
cial aid  in  the  country,  according  to  depart- 
ment statistics. 

“That’s  a conversation  I had  with  my 
son  16  years  ago,”  said  Joe  Franko,  55,  re- 
gional director  for  the  AFSC  in  Pasadena. 

Franko ’s  son  chose  not  to  register  for 
Selective  Service,  and  though  it  was  difficult, 
he  was  able  to  find  other  sources  of  financial 
aid  for  college. 

But  why  start  thinking  about  all  this  now? 

New  Brinton  visitor 
Eric  Moon  to  Visit 
Meetings  and  North 
Pacific  YM  Friends 


Eric  Moon,  55,  of  Berkeley  Friends 
Meeting,  has  been  selected  as  the  next 
Brinton  Visitor,  to  visit  Meetings  and 
Friends  in  the  NPYM  area:  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 

After  a tour  with  the  US  Army  in  Viet 
Nam,  Eric  joined  Friends  in  the  early 
70’s;  he  has  been  a member  of  Logan  (UT) 
and  Reno  (NV)  Meetings,  as  well  as 
Berkeley.  He  has  served  as  clerk  and  re- 
cording clerk  of  College  Park  Quarterly 
and  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings.  He  works  for 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
in  the  Pacific  Mountain  Region  Office,  on 
criminal  justice  issues. 

Eric  will  be  the  tenth  Brinton  Visitor. 
The  program,  named  after  Howard  and 
Anna  Brinton,  was  established  in  the  1975 
sessions  of  Pacific  YM,  in  concert  with 
North  Pacific  and  Intermountain  YM.  Its 


“You  really  can’t  tell  what’s  going  to 
happen  and  sometimes  it  looks  rather  bad,” 
said  Gerard,  citing  loose  talk  from  the 
White  House  about  the  continuation  and 
possible  expansion  of  the  current  war. 

“If  you  want  to  build  a case  for  con- 
scientious objection,  you  want  to  start  as 
soon  as  you  can,”  said  Franko,  a Friend  for 
35  years.  “If  you  register  it  could  weaken 
your  case  in  the  future.” 

As  for  building  a case,  it  helps  to  be 
part  of  a pacifist  religious  group  like  the 
Quakers,  but  it  isn’t  required. 

In  1970,  the  Supreme  Court  removed 
the  religious  requirement  in  favor  of  a 
deeply  held  and  coherent  ethical  system, 
though  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948 
had  required  religious  beliefs.  In  World 
Wars  I and  II  the  members  of  religious 
groups  were  required  to  perform  other,  non- 
combatant  services,  but  many  without  reli- 
gious ties  were  jailed. 

The  best  thing  to  do,  said  Franko,  is  to 
make  a habit  of  public  service  that  helps  to 
preserve  life  and  to  document  a moral  ob- 
jection to  war  with  teachers,  friends  and 
community  leaders.  The  Orange  Grove 
Friends  will  continue  meeting  on  a monthly 
basis,  with  draft  counselors  to  help  young 
men  decide  if  they  belong  in  combat. 


purpose  was  “to  invite  a Friend  to  travel 
amongst  us  in  the  spirit  of  ministry  to  help 
us  grow  the  new  dimensions  required  to  live 
more  fully  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit”  (West- 
ern Quaker  Reader,  p.  206-7). 

Eric  brings  a keen  interest  and  some 
expertise  in  the  history,  metaphysics, 
and  mechanics  of  Quakerism.  As  a Friend 


“We  need  to  reach  those  kids,”  said 
Gerard,  who  became  a Quaker  in  1940. 
She’s  speaking  especially  to  those  who  are 
considering  entering  military  service  out  of 
high  school.  Both  Gerard  and  Franko  warn 
that  military  recruiters  are  paid  to  show  the 
best  possible  picture  of  life  in  the  service, 
and  that  promised  benefits — like  money  for 
college  or  job  training — most  likely  have 
many  strings  attached,  and  aren’t  available 
to  everyone.  . 

“They’re  not  trustworthy.  They’re  no- 
torious for  lying  to  young  people,”  said 
Franko. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee was  founded  in  1917  to  give  con- 
scientious objectors  the  chance  to  aid  ci- 
vilian victims  of  World  War  I rather  than 
fight. 

Since  then  it  has  performed  many  ma- 
jor acts  of  human  service  all  over  the  world 
— relieving  families,  working  with  disas- 
ter victims,  helping  to  desegregate  Ameri- 
can schools,  campaigning  against  nuclear 
weapons.  They  even  received  a Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  1 947  for  their  work  during 
the  war. 

“Start  thinking,”  said  Franko.  “That 
process  is  a valuable  education — ques- 
tioning the  sacred  beliefs  of  society.”D 

who  has  worshipped  and  worked  in 
Meetings  both  large  and  small,  Eric’s  vi- 
sion of  Meeting  is  as  “a  place  to  grow,  as 
an  authentic  spiritual  path  as  rigorous  as 
Catholicism,  Buddhism,  or  any  other.  We 
are  the  only  Quakers  history  has  just  now. 
As  the  growing  edge  on  a living  tradition, 
we  need  to  feel  our  connection  with  earlier 
Friends,  without  imagining  that  we  or  the 
tradition  can  survive  by  merely  parroting 
their  words.” 

Eric  looks  forward  to  visiting  with 
North  Pacific  Friends,  starting  in  April. 
Reading  about  them  vn.  Friends  Bulletin,  he 
has  come  to  think  of  them  as  just  this  kind 
of  Friends,  testing  and  using  an  old  wis- 
dom in  new  ways  and  places,  willing  to 
be  God’s  Quakers  in  a new  century. 

Brinton  Visitors  are  scheduled  to  travel 
only  after  donations  from  individuals. 
Meetings,  and  Worship  Groups  have  re- 
plenished the  Brinton  Visitor  Funds  used 
by  the  previous  visitor.  Jean  Roberts  will 
be  planning  Eric’s  schedule  for  visiting  the 
Meetings  and  Worship  Groups  who  choose 
to  participate  in  the  program.  Jean  can  be 
reached  at  31724  124th  St  SE,  Sultan,  WA 
98294.  Phone:  360-793-0240.  □ 
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No  Room  at  the  inn 

by  Judy  Tretheway 


There’s  no  room  at  the  Inn. 

No  empty  space 

for  the  womb  of  all  creation 

to  rest  and  release. 

Everyone’s  busy. 

Fussing  over  who’s  who. 

Stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Pay  your  dues. 

There’s  no  room  at  the  Iim. 

It’s  filled  to  the  brim 

with  those  who  are  accountable  to  an  authority 
created  to  further  its  own  power,  its  own  wealth. 

So  I ask  you, 

in  the  Inn  of  your  own  heart, 
whose  authority 
allocates  the  rooms? 

Are  there  rooms  quiet  enough 

for  the  birth  of  Love  itself? 

Do  you  hold  out  a welcome,  do  you  clear  a space 
for  the  mess  and  pain  of  giving  birth 
to  the  God  in  your  womb? 


izi6  Arch  Street,  2B 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 

For  a free  2003 
catalog  or  to  order,  call: 

1-800-966-4556 

e-mail: 

bookstore@fgcquaker.org 

Now  order 
through  the  web! 

www.quakerbooks.org 


A Stone  Bridge  North: 

Reflections  in  a New  Life 
by  Kate  Maloy 
Counterpoint,  2002, 3 1 6 pp., 
hardcover  $26.00 


Listening  Spirituality, 
Vol.  I .'Personal  Spiritual 
Practices  Among  Friends 
by  Patricia  Loring 
Openings  Press,  1 997, 208 


pp.,  paperback  $16.00 


NOW 

AVAILABLE! 

Our  New  2003 
QuakerBooks 
Catalog . . . FREE! 


In  the  Inn  of  my  heart, 

May  I always  leave  rooms  prepared, 
open,  available. 

For  all  that  is  pregnant, 

All  that  yearns  to  give  birth  to  Love, 

All  that  is  tired  and  seeks  refuge, 
from  the  ways  of  the  world 's  authority. 

In  the  Inn  of  my  heart, 

May  I always  welcome  “Mary,  ” 

and  hand  “Joseph  ” the  keys 
May  I serve,  may  I midwife 
those  who  shepherd  in  the  Light. 

May  my  Inn,  my  body,  serve 

as  a welcoming  Inn  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
May  my  heart  recognize  only  the  authority  of  Love 
and  bow  down  in  service. 

May  my  rooms  always  be  ready 
to  serve  Love  s birth. 

(This  poem  & prayer  took  off  from  a quotation  by  William 
Penn  in  No  Cross,  No  Crown:  “. . .What  is  Christ,  and 
where  to  be  found?... he  is  not  far  from  thee.  Thou,  like  the 
inn  of  old,  hast  been  full  of  other  guests;  thy  affections 
have  entertained  other  lovers,  therefore  salvation  is  not  yet 
come  to  thy  house,  or  at  least  into  it,  thou  hast  been  often 
proffered  it,  and  has  professed  it  long.”) 


r> 
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“Books  That  Matter 
to  Young  Friends..." 

by  Anthony  Manousos 
Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  April  27, 
2002:  “What  made  Quakerism  ‘click’  for 
me  was  a story  about  Quakers  that  my  high 
school  teacher  read  to  my  class,”  recalled 
James  Barnard,  a 20-year-old  British 
Friend  who  attended  this  year’s  annual 
gathering  of  Quakers  United  in  Publications 
(QUIP). 

quip’s  2002  meeting  focused  on 
Quaker  books  and  religious  educational 
material  for  children  and  young  people. 
Thirty-eight  participants  came  from  the 
West  and  East  Coasts  as  well  as  from  the 
Midwest  and  the  UK.  Young  people  from 
the  UK  and  the  USA  shared  books  and  re- 
sources that  had  helped  them  to  grow  spiri- 
tually. Panelists  from  five  Yearly  Meetings 
and  Quaker  organizations  reflected  on  book 
publishing  for  young  people  and  religious 
educational  material. 

One  of  the  gathering’s  highlights  was 
a panel  discussion  about  “books  that  mat- 
ter to  young  Friends,”  which  included  pan- 
elists from  the  UK  as  well  as  the  USA. 

“When  I think  of  books  that  got  young 
convinced  Friends  like  me  to  understand 
Quakerism,”  recalled  Martin  Kelly,  a 35- 
year-old  from  Philadelphia  who  became  a 
Friend  in  his  early  20s,  “what  meant  the 
most  were  books  like  Faith  and  Practice 
and  Friends  for  300  Years.  These  basic 
books,  not  geared  to  any  age,  are  sometimes 
the  most  important  ones — the  ones  that 
young  Friends  who  are  trying  to  figure  out 
Quakerism  devour.” 

Elizabeth  Baltaro,  a college  student 
from  North  Carolina,  talked  about  how  the 
Quaker  Leadership  Studies  Program 
(QLSP)  at  Guilford  College  opened  her 
mind  and  heart  to  a wide  range  of  religious 
writing. 

“During  my  college  courses  in  the 
QLSP,  I read  a lot  of  Quaker  and  religious 
authors,  including  John  Woolman,  Thomas 
Kelly,  and  Marcus  Borg,”  explained  Eliza- 
beth. “My  favorite  part  of  John  Woolman’s 
work  is  when  he  talks  about  his  mystical 
experiences.  I also  like  the  parts  where 
George  Fox  describes  having  his  mystical 
experiences.  Marjorie  Post  Abbott’s /I  Cer- 
tain Kind  of  Perfection  is  another  book  I 


really  liked.  I also  began  to  study  the  Bible 
on  my  own  in  college.  I found  that  I could 
read  it  and  take  ownership  of  what  the  pas- 
sages meant  for  me.  I am  now  taking  a He- 
brew Bible  course  and  the  professor  has 
pointed  out  so  many  translation  issues  that 
it  has  blown  my  mind.” 

A 14-year-old  British  Friend  named 
Sara  Barnard  described  some  of  the  books 
that  have  helped  her  spiritually,  including 
a book  of  short  quotes  called  Paths  to  Hap- 
piness. Her  brother  James  shared  a list  of 
books  that  were  found  interesting  and  use- 
ful in  a survey  of  140  young  people  at  Brit- 
ish Yearly  Meeting.  On  the  top  of  the  list, 
surprisingly  enough,  was  Quaker  Faith  and 
Practice,  which  was  mentioned  34  times. 
The  Bible  was  mentioned  six  times. 

Some  of  the  Quaker  books  most  often 
mentioned  included  the  pocket-size  Brit- 
ish Advices  and  Queries,  Who  Do  We  Think 
WeArel  (a  book  of  writings  by  young  Brit- 
ish Friends),  The  Quaker  Way  (published 
byFGC),  Elisabeth  Alley ’sy4L/g/z?  to  Walk 
By,  Judith  Hayden’s  In  Search  of  Marga- 
ret Fell,  and  novels  by  Quaker  authors  such 
as  Linda  Hoy. 

Participants  enjoyed  the  gracious  hospi- 
tality of  North  Carolina  Friends.  They  stayed 
at  the  Glenapage  Retreat  Center  (built  and 
run  by  retired  Quaker  pastor  Bill  Stevens), 
went  to  New  Garden  Friends  Meeting 
(founded  in  1754)  to  have  dinner,  attended  a 
fair  of  children’s  books,  and  enjoyed  an 
evening  of  entertainment  provided  by  enthu- 
siastic children  and  adults. 

Next  annual  meeting:  April  24-27, 
2003,  Birmingham,  England.  Topic:  early 
Quaker  writing  and  history.  Contact  Gra- 
ham Garner:  grahamg@fgcquaker.org. 
Website:  http://www.quaker.org/quip. 


Inspiring  Chiidren’s 
Books 


by  Kathy  Knowiton 
University  Meeting,  Seattle  WA 


When  we  discussed  this  article’s  topic 
in  First  Day  School,  many  of  the  kids 
knew  right  away  which  books  they  found 
uplifting,  but  one  very  appropriately  asked, 
“What  does  ‘inspiring’  mean?”  The  discus- 
sion eventually  centered  on:  thinking  about 
goodness;  feeling  closer  to  the  light;  un- 


derstanding something  that  helps  you  live 
your  life  better. 

Because  the  most  successful  work  does 
not  “dumb  down”  to  reach  kids,  the  age  rec- 
ommendations that  accompany  books  may 
be  overly  narrow.  I routinely  use  picture 
books  for  First  Day  School  and  find  the 
older  kids  (10-12)  able  and  willing  to  in- 
volve themselves,  grasp  the  authors’  points 
and  explore  them. 

Here  are  some  titles  that  have  worked 
with  a broad  First  Day  School  audience 
(ages  6-12)  and  that  would  also  make  great 
story  time  reads  at  home,  with  grandkids, 
etc.  They  can  spark  interesting  discussions 
on  the  kinds  of  topics  noted.  The  Other  Side 
by  Jacqueline  Woodson:  equality,  the  light 
within.  Rose  Meets  Mr.  Wintergarten  by 
Bob  Graham:  meeting  hostility  creatively. 
Baseball  Saved  Us  by  Ken  Mochizuki: 
community.  The  Other  Way  To  Listen  by 
Byrd  Baylor  and  Peter  Pamall:  that  of  God 
in  nature.  A Quiet  Place  by  Douglas  Wood: 
silence.  My  House  Has  Stars  by  Megan 
McDonald:  equality,  earth  care.  The  Hon- 
est-to-Goodness  Truth  by  Patricia  C. 
McKissack:  honesty.  Sweet  Clara  and  The 
Freedom  Quilt  by  Debra  Hopkinson: 
Quaker  history,  equality. 

Several  more  titles,  up  to  young  adult 
reading  level,  received  multiple  nomina- 
tions from  the  young  people  at  the  Univer- 
sity Friends  Meeting.  (In  my  experience, 
they  are  a fine  source.)  Dear  Children  of 
the  Earth  by  Shim  Schimmel.  Miss 
Rumphius  by  Barbara  Cooney.  The  Ring 
Trilogy  by  J.R.R.  Tolkien.  Ender ’s  Game 
by  Orson  Scott  Card. 

The  great  secret  about  children’s  lit- 
erature is  that  it  can  be  so  inspiring  for 
adults,  too.  Authors  who  write  for  children 
take  on  meaningful,  complex  issues.  Plots 
often  revolve  around  moral  choices.  What 
makes  their  work  fit  young  audiences  are 
accessible  situations  and  characters  and 
clarity  of  language.  People  of  any  age  who 
can  appreciate  simplicity  rather  than  being 
put  off  by  it  can  find  children’s  books  to 
love.  And  sharing  books  with  them  is  a 
good  way  to  invite  that  ministry  of  children. 

Books  on  the  Theme  of  Peace 

The  Drums  ofNoto  Hanto  by  J.  Alison 
James,  illustrations  by  Tsukushi.  DK  Pub- 
lishing, New  York,  1999.  This  Japanese 
tale,  based  on  an  actual  incident,  depicts  a 
small  island’s  successful  collective  effort 
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to  scare  off  attacking  samurai  warriors.  The 
peaceful  islanders  stand  no  chance  in  a fight 
against  the  invaders,  so  their  strategy  is  bom 
of  desperate  necessity.  All  the  citizens  par- 
ticipate, including  the  children,  who  play  a 
major  role  in  making  the  place  appear  dan- 
gerous. The  illustrations  are  bold  and  at- 
tractive and  the  message  of  creative  group 
effort  in  response  to  threat  feels  empower- 
ing to  young  listeners. 

This  story  appeals  particularly  to  en- 
ergetic children  of  all  ages,  everyone  from 
the  constant  squirmers  to  the  athletes.  They 
love  imagining  the  threat  and  the  all-out 
noisy  response  to  it.  Adults  may  object  to 
the  fact  that  the  islanders  prevent  violence 
by  seeming  threatening  themselves,  a point 
that  tends  to  get  lost  in  the  enthusiasm  for 
action.  With  older  children  there  may  be 
an  opportunity  here  to  discuss  the  differ- 
ence between  pacifism  and  avoidance  of 
war.  Most  heartening  for  all  ages  is  the  his- 
toric example  of  proactive  creativity’s  suc- 
ceeding against  the  odds. 

Sadako  by  Eleanor  Coerr,  illustrations 
by  Ed  Young.  G.P  .Putnam  and  Sons,  New 
York,  1993.  This  is  the  moving,  tme  story 
of  a twelve-year-old  girl  who  died  of  “atom 
bomb  disease,”  leukemia,  in  post-war 
Hiroshima.  The  author  makes  her  more  real 
and  personal  by  focusing  on  her  growing 
joy  and  success  as  a runner  before  the  ill- 
ness strikes.  As  it  progresses,  others  come 
into  focus  as  well,  her  loving  family  and 
her  saddened  classmates.  Sadako  and  the 
reader  realize  near  the  end  that  her  wish 
for  recovery  will  not  come  true,  despite  her 
trying  to  fold  one  thousand  origami  cranes, 
the  traditional  method  for  helping  wishes 
to  fulfillment.  When  Sadako  dies,  her  class- 
mates finish  folding  the  cranes  and  under- 
take a campaign  to  raise  a statue  of  her  as  a 
memorial  to  peace. 

Although  this  is  the  particular  history 
of  one  child,  its  universality  is  so  strong 
that  the  reader  mourns  for  every  child  killed 
by  war,  every  life  blighted  by  war’s  after- 
math.  It  also  reminds  us  that  bitterness  need 
not  arise  from  such  loss,  that  hope  and  col- 
lective action  for  peace  may  spring  from 
tragedy.  It  is  a beautiful  book  with  evoca- 
tive, gentle  illustrations  and  spare,  clear  lan- 
guage that  avoids  any  hint  of  overstatement. 

To  read  this  with  children  you  must  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  Sadako ’s  death  and 
possibly  with  US  culpability  for  it.  It  may 
be  too  much  for  some  of  the  youngest  in 
elementary  school,  leaving  them  feeling 


helpless  and  brokenhearted.  By  the  time 
children  can  learn  to  fold  origami  cranes, 
they  can  identify  with  the  reparative  work 
her  classmates  undertook,  so  the  message 
of  personally  working  for  peace  can  be 
comforting.  If  you  have  seen  or  folded 
“peace  cranes”  yourself  without  knowing 
this  story  before,  it  will  bring  new  heart  to 
your  experience. 

Sami  and  the  Time  of  the  Troubles  by 
Florence  Parry  Heide  and  Judith  Heide 
Gilliland,  illustrated  by  Ted  Lewin.  Clarion 
Books,  New  York,  1992.  This  is  the  story 
of  a young  boy  surviving  in  Lebanon  dur- 
ing civil  war.  The  day-to-day  details  of  his 
cramped  life  with  his  family  in  their  base- 
ment, hiding  from  bullets  and  bombs,  are 
both  exotic  and  mundane.  Young  readers 
have  the  chance  to  look  in  a bit  on  another 
way  of  life  and  to  identify  with  the  charac- 
ters despite  their  differences.  Though  the 
family  attempts  to  keep  memories  of  better 
times  alive,  their  fear  is  palpable.  Grief  also 
pervades  the  story:  the  central  character’s 
father  was  a civilian  casualty  of  the  fight- 
ing. In  the  course  of  the  story  the  title  char- 
acter grows  from  playing  battle  games  on 
the  rare  days  when  he  can  go  outside  to 
being  more  committed  to  peace.  His 
grandfather’s  memory  of  a children-cen- 
tered  demonstration  for  peace  gives  him 
and  the  reader  hope. 

This  story  has  added  complexity  and 
richness  because  of  its  setting.  It  may  have 
special  interest  for  children  who  have  heard 
about  violence  in  the  Middle  East,  yet  it  is 
not  directly  on  point.  For  example,  I did 
not  know  enough  history  of  the  area  to  ex- 
plain to  curious  First  Day  Schoolers  how 
Lebanon’s  civil  war  might  connect  to  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict.  On  the  other 
hand,  children  recognize  the  hero’s  attempts 
to  master  his  fear  through  play  and  to  over- 
come his  helplessness  through  preparing  for 
a future  of  fighting  himself.  And  his  grow- 
ing commitment  to  peace  rings  true  as  a 
maturational  achievement. 

All  three  of  these  books  feature  chil- 
dren as  part  of  a collective,  constructive 
response  to  war  or  the  threat  of  it,  yet  they 
are  not  over-sweet.  Their  messages  of  hope- 
ful pro-activity  are  simple  enough  to  be 
easily  grasped,  but  the  situations  and  emo- 
tional responses  they  depict  are  not  over- 
simplified. They  also  show  both  the  per- 
sonal, internal  and  the  community  aspects 
of  dealing  with  aggression.  This  helps  to 


make  some  connections  for  young  readers 
between  the  huge  but  amorphous  threat, 
war,  and  the  day-to-day  struggles  they  face 
in  handling  aggression  in  themselves  or 
others. 

Next  month:  Books  on  the  theme  of 
community.  If  there  are  books  that  you  have 
used  successfully  in  First  Day  School, 
please  send  your  recommendations  to  the 
editor  at  friendsbul@aol.com. 


Summer  in  oglala 

by  Creg  woods* 

Columbia  (MO)  Meeting 

T’wilight  is  settling  in  on  the  open  plains. 

As  the  soft,  cooling  winds  sweep  over 
the  land,  rhythmically  swaying  the  tall 
grasses,  the  birds  near  the  stream  slowly 
quiet  during  the  hour  of  worship. 

The  eight  worshippers,  who  had  a 
physically  active  day,  are  sitting  in  the  Bad- 
lands, an  area  of  wind-swept  rock  forma- 
tions in  the  northern  part  of  the  reserva- 
tion. They  are  enjoying  the  slight  breeze 
and  the  view  of  the  land  and  the  setting 
sun.The  only  human  noises  that  interrupt 
are  the  occasional  car  going  by  on  the 
nearby  highway. 

Two  of  the  eight  feel  led  to  speak,  but 
the  others  don’t  hear;  they  are  listening  to 
the  voices  of  nature  around  them. 

The  few  clouds  seem  to  dance  on  the 
tops  of  the  distant  hills.  As  the  sun  finally 
sets,  the  clouds  gather  quickly  and  expand 
into  a thunderhead.  The  eight  workcamp 
participants  are  alone,  because  the 
traditionals  have  told  them  that  spirits  come 
back  at  night  in  this  area. 

The  thunder  beings  that  Black  Elk 
spoke  about  come  and  show  their  strength 
as  the  eight  decide  it  is  time  for  their  de- 
parture. It  seems  like  the  thunder  beings  are 


*Greg  Wood,  18  years  old,  is  working  on 
his  high  school  diploma  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Misouri.  Greg  has  spent  three 
summers  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation 
and  has  written  several  articles  to  various 
Quaker  publications  around  the  Midwest 
about  his  experiences.  He  can  be  reached 
at jcchunk@yahoo.com. 
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saying  good-bye  to  the  eight  as  they  head 
back  to  camp. 

Here  is  a glimpse  of  the  spiritual  pres- 
ence that  exists  on  the  reservation  and  that’s 
seldom  reported  about  in  the  news. 

The  workcamp  didn’t  complete  as 
much  work  as  we  would  have  liked,  but  in 
terms  of  the  spiritual  growth  that  others  and 
I experienced,  the  workcamp  was  a tremen- 
dous success. 

The  workcamp  prepared  the  ceremo- 
nial grounds  for  a womanhood  ceremony, 
one  of  the  seven  sacred  ceremonies  that 
Black  Elk  talks  about  in  Black  Elk  Speaks. 
The  ceremony  teaches  young  girls  the  tra- 
ditional ways,  like  the  songs  that  are  used 
in  ceremonies,  how  to  sew  and  make 
dresses,  and  how  to  make  fry  bread. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  ceremony  is  that  it  inducts 
them  into  the  tokala  society,  a 
society  that  provides  leader- 
ship to  the  community.  We  also 
volunteered  the  four  days 
while  the  ceremony  took  place. 

During  this  time,  by  talking  to 
the  elders  and  helping  out,  I 
learned  and  better  appreciated 
the  Dakota  culture. 

In  the  last  few  decades 
there  has  been  a movement  to 
reclaim  their  religion.  An  1 890 
federal  law  banning  their  reli- 
gion was  overturned  in  1978 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Project  Dakota  donated 
money  to  help  cover  costs  of  the  food  and 
some  of  the  sewing  supplies.  Also,  the  lo- 
cation was  a better  spot  for  learning  more 
about  their  culture.  The  last  two  summers, 
we  were  in  Porcupine,  but  this  summer  we 
were  camping  on  the  lake  in  Oglala. 

Oglala  is  a traditional  community, 
where  the  relatives  of  Crazy  Horse  and  Sit- 
ting Bull  reside.  Traditionals  are  the  ones 
who  keep  alive  the  Dakota  ceremonies  and 
speak  Dakota.  The  people  in  Oglala  are 
known  as  “hostiles,”  the  ones  who  never 
were  conquered  and  made  to  come  on  the 
Reservation. 

Oglala  is  the  site  of  the  infamous  FBI- 
AIM  shootout  that  happened  in  1975.  The 
site  of  Gerald  One  Feather’s  new  cabin  is 
just  across  the  valley  from  where  the 
shootout  happened. 

Project  Dakota  provides  scholarships 
to  be  used  by  the  AFSC-IMYM  workcamp 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  during  the 


summer.  Project  Dakota  is  run  by  Candy 
Boyd  and  me.  The  AFSC-IMYM 
workcamp  is  run  by  Mike  Gray.  The  best 
news  is  that  after  two  years  of  fundraising 
Project  Dakota  finally  raised  enough  last 
year  ($22,000+)  to  buy  a log  cabin  kit  for 
Gerald  One  Feather.  Although  the 
workcamp  never  got  to  work  on  it,  due  to 
the  time  taken  to  complete  the  foundation, 
I still  felt  a sense  of  excitement  when  I saw 
the  backhoe  break  the  dirt  for  the  first  time. 

When  we  told  people  that  we  were 
building  a log  cabin  for  Gerald,  they  re- 
called that  several  years  ago  Gerald  first 
mentioned  wanting  to  build  a log  cabin. 
They  couldn’t  believe  that  it  was  actually 
happening  finally. 

Gerald’s  tiospaye  (Dakota  word  for  ex- 
tended family)  and  Self-Help  Enterprises 


will  work  together  to  put  a roof  on  the  cabm 
before  winter  sets  in,  so  that  his  family  can 
be  warm  this  winter. 

Through  discussions  with  the  commu- 
nity, Mike  Gray  decides  what  projects  the 
workcamp  will  work  on  each  summer. 
Sometimes  it  isn’t  possible  for  the 
homeowners  to  help  us  due  to  prior  com- 
mitments or  health.  This  year,  we  worked 
with  elders  who  have  duties  in  Dakota  cer- 
emonies and  people  with  full-time  jobs. 

We  helped  Richard  Broken  Nose,  who 
lives  near  Oglala,  by  tearing  down  an  old 
cabin  that  sat  next  to  his  trailer  house.  It’s 
hoped  that  the  site  will  be  use  to  build  a 
new  log  cabin  in  the  next  few  years.  Rich- 
ard is  a part  of  Gerald’s  tiospaye.  He  works 
as  a janitor  at  the  Doneman  School  in  Oglala 
and  is  involved  in  Dakota  ceremonies  as  a 
spiritual  healer.  Also,  we  went  back  to  Bill 
Koenen’s  and  Emily  Iron  Cloud’s  house 
again  this  year. 


It  was  the  third  year  that  we  have 
worked  on  their  house.  We  painted  two 
bedrooms  and  installed  a bathtub  in  a 
second  bathroom.  In  the  winter,  they  had 
hardwood  floors  put  in,  so  their  home  is 
looking  more  completed  after  four  sum- 
mers of  work.  We  also  worked  on  the 
bathroom  of  Joe  American  Horse,  a well 
known  elder. 

Work  was  done  on  the  house  of  Candy 
Hamilton,  a teacher  who  moved  to  the  Res- 
ervation to  help  with  the  defense  of  Deonard 
Pelitier  and  the  Wounded  Knee  trials.  The 
work  included  fixing  doors,  painting  bed- 
rooms, fixing  lamps,  and  mowing  the  lawn. 

Our  workcamp  also  worked  to  help  on 
several  building  project  with  an  organiza- 
tion called  “Running  Strong  for  American 
Indian  Youth.” 

This  summer.  Project 
Dakota  was  taken  under  the 
care  of  Illinois  Yearly 
Meeting’s  Quaker  Volunteer 
Service  and  Witness  Commit- 
tee (QVSWN).  We  hope  that 
this  alliance  insures  that 
Project  Dakota  will  be  still 
around  even  if  Candy  and  I go 
on  to  other  projects  and  adven- 
tures. The  log  cabin  kit  for 
Gerald  cost  $32,000,  so  like 
any  good  non-profit  group, 
we  are  in  the  red  by  $ 1 0,000. 
Next  year,  we  hope  to  raise 
more  than  $42,000. 

Another  project  that  we 
are  going  to  help  raise  money  for  is  to 
bring  teens  from  several  northern  New 
Mexico  pueblos  (native  American  vil- 
lages) to  the  AFSC-IMYM  workcamp 
next  year.  Mike  Gray  does  a workcamp 
with  the  Pojoaque  pueblo,  located  in 
northern  New  Mexico. 

This  would  be  a good  opportunity  for 
the  two  Native  American  groups  to  work 
together.  Project  Dakota  would  pay  for 
transportation  up  to  the  reservation  and 
workcamp  fees  for  the  teens  and  their 
leaders. 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  Project 
Dakota  c/o  Columbia  Meeting,  6408  Do- 
cust  Grove  Dr  East,  Columbia,  MO 
65202.  The  check  needs  to  be  made  out 
to  Columbia  Monthly  Meeting  and  ear- 
marked to  Project  Dakota.  Thanks  again 
to  everyone  who  has  helped  us  in  any  way 
spiritually,  financially,  and  by  coming  to 
the  Reservation.  □ 
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^Young  and  Junior  Friends^ 
. at  Pacific  YM  2002  . 


Preschool: 

To  Friends  everywhere  all  over  the  world — 
We  are  mostly  preschoolers.  We  love  you. 
You  are  great  friends. 

This  week  we  played  with  clay  and 
Legos.  We  found  out  about  children  in  Gua- 
temala. They  have  amazing  sand  drawings. 
We  ran  outside.  We  went  to  a dance.  We 
loved  the  dance.  It  was  fim.  We  know  you 
live  far  away.  We  wish  we  could  send  you 
some  presents.  We  hope  we  get  to  meet 
you  sometime. — Your  friends,  The  PYM 
preschool  group  (Silas,  Henry,  Max,  Louie, 
Sam,  Cole,  Sydney,  Dylan,  Cooper,  Miles, 
Rachel,  Hannah,  Alan,  Eric,  Samantha, 
Albee,  Jonathan) 


Lower  Elementary: 

To  Friends  everywhere — In  the  lower  el- 
ementary group,  we  did  many  things.  Rose 
M.  enjoyed  going  to  the  pool  and  doing  her 
first  lap.  Laura  liked  swimming  in  the  pool. 
Jayden  had  fun  with  clay  in  the  afternoon. 
Robert  enjoyed  the  whole  morning  program. 
Lee  liked  preparing  snacks  and  cleaning  up, 
as  well  as  physical  games.  Ariel  liked  hear- 
ing the  chapter  book.  The  Family  Under  the 
Bridge.  Claire  enjoyed  hearing  the  story.  The 
Quilt  Maker  s Gift.  Tynan  had  fun  making 
clay  figures.  Rose  H.  liked  The  Family  Un- 
der the  Bridge. 

Upper  Elementary: 

Dear  Friends — As  the  Upper  Elementary  we 
enjoyed  this  year’s  PYM  at  the  University  of 
San  Diego.  We  would  like  to  share  the  things 
we  learned,  enjoyed,  and  hope  to  do  next  year. 

This  year  the  Upper  Elementary  focused 
on  having  a Council  of  All  Beings.  We  made 
masks,  collages,  and  learned  interesting  facts 
about  our  animal  beings,  in  preparation  for 
the  Council. 

We  were  all  different  animals,  and  we 
learned  to  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  our 
animals  and  to  tell  the  other  animals  (students) 
how  we  are  suffering  and  why  we  had  to  come 
to  the  Council  of  All  Beings.  We  told  the  hu- 
mans (adult  parents  and  volunteers)  what  was 
happening  to  our  natural  habitats. 

We  also  enjoyed  the  afternoon  activities, 
such  as  bead-making,  creating  notebooks, 
swimming,  and  singing. 
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In  conclusion,  this  year’s  Upper  Elemen- 
tary program  was  a wonderful  success. — Sin- 
cerely, The  Upper  Elementary  Junior  YM 
Epistle  2002. 

Photo  below  of  Alan  Lewvien,  Henry 
Morh  and  Cooper  Gore  is  by  Robin  Mohr. 


To  Friends  everywhere — Members  of  the 
community  of  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  met  at 
the  University  of  San  Diego  during  the  2002 
summer  session  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 
During  this  session,  we  found  the  focus  to  be 
unity  in  community  and  Quakers  in  service. 
We  deepened  our  connections  through  busi- 
ness meetings  and  lightened  our  hearts 
through  games  like  “capture  the  flag.” 

We  benefited  by  sharing  time  with  Young 
Friends  at  the  beach  and  while  playing  Cap- 
ture the  Flag.  Part  of  our  community  experi- 
ence was  a visit  to  Chicano  Park,  where  we 
were  enlightened  regarding  the  Mexican 
American  stmggle  in  San  Diego.  We  hon- 
ored the  recently  departed  at  the  memorial 
and  celebrated  life  at  the  dance. 

Throughout  the  week,  the  community 
faced  concerns  and  utilized  Quaker  process, 
and  overcame  them.  When  dealing  with  a 
disciplinary  issue,  the  JYM  community  felt 
an  inappropriate  bypassing  of  due  Quaker 
process  occurred.  Upon  receiving  knowledge 
of  the  situation,  the  JYM  community,  sup- 
ported by  Young  Friends,  immediately  took 
action  utilizing  Quaker  process  to  correct 
misconduct.  Through  the  dynamic  events  of 
the  gathering,  the  community  grew  tremen- 
dously.— Forever  in  the  Light,  Junior  Yearly 
Meeting  of  PYM:  Forrest  Parker,  Ravahn 
Samati,  and  Joel  Armin-Hoiland,  clerks 

Young  Friends 

To  Friends  Everywhere — Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting  (PYM)  Young  Friends  gathered  to- 


gether on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  San 
Diego  (SD)  from  the  22nd  through  the  27* 
day  of  Seventh  Month,  2002.  Our  commu- 
nity maintains  a strong  foundation  of  com- 
mitted members,  and  we  attracted  over  30 
Friends  to  our  gathering  this  year,  including 
some  new  ones. 

We  were  inspired  by  the  second  Ple- 
nary when  we  listened  to  the  personal 
stories  of  Friends  who  have  been  given 
leadings  of  the  Spirit  and  have  striven  to 
follow  them.  Many  said  that  they  have 
felt  inadequate  to  their  callings,  but  that 
with  the  support  of  their  Friends  com- 
munities they  have  persevered.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  foster  such  support  for  Quaker  ac- 
tivism among  Young  Fiends,  we  joined 
with  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  (JYM)  to 
clean  up  Chicano  Park  in  a non-affluent 
Mexican- American  neighborhood,  as- 
sisting AFSC  in  this  urban  outreach  pro- 
gram. Many  of  us  also  joined  Friends 
from  the  greater  PYM  to  hold  a vigil  at  the 
US-Mexico  border.  With  JYM  we  visited 
Ocean  Beach,  and  we  played  a game  of  Cap- 
ture the  Flag  on  Astroturf.  Although  we  lost 
the  game  miserably  (we  were  sorely  outnum- 
bered), all  of  these  events  brought  us  closer 
together  as  a community. 

Yet,  we  crave  to  play  a more  active  role 
in  the  nurturing  of  JYM.  We  are  concerned 
about  the  apparent  lack  of  recognition  of  the 
completeness  of  the  Light  that  shines  in  all 
Friends,  young  and  old.  We  feel  privileged 
to  have  observed  the  ability  of  the  members 
of  JYM  to  follow  Friends’  process  in  response 
to  difficulties  in  their  community. 

In  worship-sharing  groups,  we  explored 
the  directions  our  lives  and  faith  have  taken 
over  the  past  year  in  the  wake  of  events  both 
large  and  small,  local  and  global.  This  and 
our  reflections  on  our  sense  of  unity  in  Busi- 
ness Meetings  have  led  us  to  earnestly  con- 
sider our  need  for  closer  interactions  during 
the  5 1 weeks  between  Yearly  Meetings.  We 
concluded  that  we  need  both  closer  fellow- 
ship and  the  satisfaction  of  common  goals. 
To  that  end,  we  explored  myriad  possibilities 
in  a threshing  session.  We  formed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  address  this  and  to  plan  our  Fall 
“Spirit  and  Light”  gathering,  which  we  hope 
will  strengthen  a tradition  of  service  and  fel- 
lowship gatherings.  We  look  forward  to  fu- 
ture gatherings  and  eagerly  anticipate  com- 
ing together  at  USD  once  again  in  Eighth 
Month  2003. — In  the  Light,  Young  Friends 
Gathering  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Stephen 
Myers  and  Darcy  Stanley,  Clerks. 
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Memorial  Minutes 


Peggy  Reid 

We  often  learn  at  the  time  of  a memorial 
that  the  wholeness  of  the  Friend’s  life 
is,  like  an  iceberg,  unseen  and  unknown  to  us. 
In  Peggy  Reid’s  later  years,  we  found  a woman 
of  wisdom  and  calm,  a person  who  had  devel- 
oped a discipline  of  never  neglecting  the  im- 
mediate chore  before  her  and  of  being  open  and 
responsive  to  others.  At  the  same  time  she  was 
very  clear  about  about  what  was  right  or  im- 
portant for  her  to  do  and  what  was  not.  It  was 
an  ordered  life  with  a clear  priority  for  the  kinds 
of  service  which  she  could  best  offer.  Her  “still 
waters”  ran  deep. 

Peggy  joined  Berkeley  (CA)Meeting  in 
1 962  by  convincement,  but  did  not  become  very 
active  until  she  moved  to  Berkeley  in  1 974.  Our 
Clerk,  shortly  after,  discovering  the  richness  of 
her  knowledge  and  abilities,  encouraged  her  to 
participate  more  fully.  In  time  it  became  clear 
that  her  gift  to  the  Meeting  was  through  teach- 
ing. She  taught  or  led  groups  on  Henry  Burton 
Sharman’s  “Records  of  the  Life  of  Jesus,”  Bible 
studies,  and  sessions  on  forgiveness,  a topic 
close  to  her  heart.  Her  teaching  reflected  her 
strong  focus  on  spirituality  and  psychology 
strengthened  by  careful  scholarship.  Quietly  she 
developed  personal  relationships  with  many  in- 
dividuals. During  these  later  years  she  was 
aware  her  health  was  less  than  perfect,  another 
reason  for  shepherding  her  energies  into  the 
areas  of  most  concern.  At  the  time  of  her  death, 
she  was  serving  on  Ministry  and  Oversight  and 
was  the  Clerk,  ironically,  of  the  Final  Affairs 
sub-committee,  which  she  handled  with  her  cus- 
tomary meticulous  care  for  detail  and  complete- 
ness. 

Bom  in  Los  Angeles,  the  only  child  of  Wil- 
liam Harold  Reid  and  Myrtle  Moore  Reid, 
Peggy  grew  up  in  Oakland  where  her  mother 
taught  Junior  High  English.  Her  father  died 
when  she  was  a young  teenager,  leaving  the 
family  in  financial  need.  Her  academic  and  lead- 
ership abilities  were  recognized  early  by  her 
school  advisors  who  recommended  her  for  the 
scholarship  which  allowed  her  to  enter  UC 
Berkeley  in  1940.  By  1949  she  was  in  Paris 
helping  to  implement  the  Marshall  Plan.  Re- 
turning to  San  Francisco,  she  worked  for  the 
AFSC  in  programs  for  international  students 
and  for  people  who  refused  to  sign  loyalty  oaths. 

Her  goddaughter  Jill  reports  that  the  lead- 
ership she  demonstrated  during  her  school  years 
continued  in  her  adult  years.  Peggy  “had  a fe- 
rocious sense  of  justice,  ...was  an  eloquent,  ar- 
dent, purposeful  communicator.”  She  had  the 
distinction  of  being  investigated  by  the  FBI  for 
her  work  as  a pacifist  and  protester  of  the 
McCarthy  era  activities.  At  her  death,  her  FBI 


dossier  was  on  her  desk!  She  was  also  open  to 
the  rebellious  social  messages  of  Pop  Culture 
in  the  ‘60s  when  many  people  over  30  were 
disdainfully  “square.” 

She  spent  several  years  teaching  high 
school  Spanish.  In  her  middle  years  she  earned 
her  counseling  degree,  becoming  a Jungian 
therapist  who  worked  always  with  a concern 
for  individual  dignity.  In  this  profession  Peggy 
was  active  in  the  Guild  for  Psychological  Stud- 
ies in  San  Francisco  where  she  was  much  re- 
spected by  her  peers. 

In  Peggy’s  last  summer,  2001,  she  was 
able,  with  her  doctor’s  blessing,  to  go  to  France 
for  a reunion  with  old  friends  and  colleagues, 
some  from  her  work  there  in  the  ‘40s.  It  was  a 
wonderful  and  joyful  time  for  her. 

Her  health,  however,  continued  to  decline. 
When  it  was  clear  that  doctors  and  medicine 
could  do  no  more,  she  asked  to  be  at  home  in 
hospice  care.  There  she  planned  her  memorial 
service  in  detail.  A group  from  Meeting  visited 
her  at  home,  finding  her  calm  and  happy,  ap- 
preciative of  a chance  to  worship  with  them. 
One  participant  noted  that  “it  was  as  reassur- 
ing a glimpse  of  the  hereafter  as  one  could 
wish.” 

Peggy  did  not  marry  or  have  children,  but 
she  leaves  a goddaughter,  Jill  Boomazian,  who 
received  all  the  love  and  care  a daughter  would 
have  had.  In  return  Jill  became  a true  daughter 
to  Peggy,  giving  her  full  time  presence  and  care 
during  Peggy’s  last  weeks.  She  is  survived  also 
by  a cousin,  Mary  Jane  Brown,  four  other  god- 
children, and  relatives  in  North  Carolina  and 
Santa  Barbara. 

A brief  statement  in  her  handwriting  was 
found  with  her  papers: 

“That  of  God,  the  flame  of  Him  wishing, 
ready  to  be  incarnated  in  each  person  who 
agrees  to  find  and  live  from  it,  leaps  from  one 
soul  to  another  in  the  community  of  the  com- 
mitted. Each  one  who  touches  this  flame  is  il- 
luminated, made  visible  to  others  also  so  illu- 
minated. The  flame  comes  down,  passes  from 
person  to  person  and  the  blessed  community  is 
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Classifieds 


Advertising  Rates.  $.45  per  word  for 
classifed  ads.  Minimum  charge,  $9. 
Box  ads:  10%  extra.  Ads  should  be 
prepaid,  if  possible.  Deadline:  six 
weeks  prior  to  publication.  Display 
ads:  $15  per  column  inch.  % page  ad 
(4  X 4‘/2):  $95 — 1 column  ad  (I'A  x 
10):  $130 — 2 column  ad  (5  x 10): 
$225— ‘A  page  ad  (TA  x 4‘A):  $160— 
Full  page  (T'A  x 10):  $295.  Discounts: 
10%  for  3 consecutive  appearances, 
25%  for  10  consecutive  appear- 
ances of  ad. 


Classifieds 


Quaker  Organizations 
AND  Publications 


“The  humble,  meek,  merciful,  just,  pious,  and 
devout  souls  are  everywhere  of  one  religion, 
and  when  death  has  taken  off  the  mask,  they 
will  know  one  another  though  the  divers  liv- 
eries they  wear  here  make  them  strangers.” 
— William  Penn,  1673.  For  subscriptions  and 
information,  write:  Quaker  Universalist 
Fellowship,  206  Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY 
40503  or  E-mail:  auf@universalistfriends.org 


Friends  journal  ha.s  pubH.shed 
“(Juaker'R'iOught  and  life  I'o- 
day'’  for  nearly  50  years,  suc- 
ceeding periodicais  that  date 
trom  the  19th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concern.s  and  activi- 
ties through  this  monthly  magazine.  Re- 
quest three  free  i.ssues  or  subscribe  now^ 
(send  $29)  to  get  16'  issues  for  the  price  of 
12.  Contact:  Friends  Journal  Dept.  FB, 
1216  Arch  Street,  2a,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107. 
<Info@friendsjournal.org>. 


Quaker  Life — informing  and  equipping 
Friends  around  the  world.  Free  sample  avail- 
able upon  request.  Join  our  family  of  Friends  for  one 
year  ( 1 0 issues)  at  $24.  For  information  contact: 
Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@flimorg 

Website:  www.fimoig 
**** 

Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and  out- 
of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Contact  us  for  spe- 
cific wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe  St,  Hopkinton,  MA 
01748.  Phone:  508-435-3499.  E-mail: 

vintage@gis.net. 

Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types 
& Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of  the  Fel- 
lowship of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal: 
To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  visual,  mu- 
sical, and  performing  arts  within  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  ex- 
pression, ministry,  witness,  and  outreach.  To 
these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and 
financial  support  as  way  opens.  Help  build  an 
international  network  of  creative  support  and 
celebration.  Membership  $22/year.  FQA,  Dept. 
FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 
E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http:// 
www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 
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Schools.  Retreat  Centers.  Camps,  and 
Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats, 
and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs. 
Among  the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA. 
831-336-8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retire- 
ment COMMUNITY  offering  independent  liv- 
ing apartments  and  houses,  an  assisted  care  liv- 
ing facility,  skilled  nursing  and  an  adult  day 
services  program  serving  residents  and  the 
wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA  community.  Located  in 
Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House  is  easily  accessible 
to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood 
forests,  and  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and  Napa 
counties.  Friends  House  is  owned  and  operated 
by  Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the  Eld- 
erly (FASE),  a California  not-for-profit  corpo- 
ration. The  facility  and  Board  of  Directors  are 
strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  traditions.  The 
welfare  and  growth  of  persons  within  an  envi- 
ronment which  stresses  independence  is  highly 
valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our  website  at 
www.friendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684 
Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409.  707- 
538-0152. 

Resident.  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meet- 
ing, Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Residents  performing 
light  hospitality  and  caretaking  duties  are  sought 
for  a dynamic  Friends  Meeting  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Post  inquiries  to  Resident  Committee, 
RFFM,  Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402. 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends 
School,  located  in  SW  Portland,  OR.  A small 
Friends  school  for  children,  grades  K-6,  rooted 
in  Quaker  values.  Children  are  provided  with  a 
quality  academic  and  a developmentally  appro- 
priate education.  The  school  environment  is  car- 
ing and  nurturing  with  strong  emphasis  on  non- 
violent resolution.  For  information,  contact 
Judy  Smith,  jatesmith@earthlink.net  or  503- 
245-8164. 

Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  William  Penn  House,  a Quaker 
Seminar  and  Hospitality  Center  in  beautiful,  his- 
toric townhouse,  is  located  five  blocks  east  of  the 
US  Capitol.  Convenient  to  Union  Station  for  train 
and  METRO  connections.  Shared  accommoda- 
tions including  continental  breakfast  for  groups 
& individuals.  5 1 5 East  Capitol  Street  SE,  Washing- 
ton, DC  20003.  E-mail:  dirpennhouse@pennsneLorg. 
Phone:  202-543-5560.  FAX:  202-543-3814.  Interns. 
9-12  month  commitment,  beginning  January,  June, 
or  September.  Assist  with  seminars  and  hospital- 
ity at  William  Penn  House,  5 blocks  from  US 
Capitol.  Room,  board,  and  small  stipend. 
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When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travelers’  rooms 
dJQuAKER  House  in  Seattle  (WA).  Reserva- 
tions required:  206-632-9839  or  E-mail: 
pablopaz@juno.com. 

Services 

Cottage  for  Rent.  September  2002  through 
April  2003.  Quiet,  Sierra  foothills,  perfect  for 
writer,  artist.  Near  Visalia,  CA,  Meeting.  559- 
561-4610. 


ConcQrnQti (Singles  

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism, 
gender  equity,  and  the  health  of  the  planet. 
Na!ionwide  ■' Canada.  All  ages.  Straight / Gay.  Since  I98'i. 
F'sc  Sample  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  M A 01 242 
_ ar  (413)  445-6309 

or  W htlp://www. concernedsingtes.com 


Single  Book  Lovers  has  been  getting  unat- 
tached people  who  like  to  read  together  since 
1 970.  Nationwide  and  run  by  Friends.  SBL,  Box  74 
Swartiimore,  PA  1908.  SBL@compuserve.com  800- 
773-3437. 

Joes  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres 

FOR  A DAY  AT  A HORSE  FARM.  All  ages  Welcome. 
Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence  in 
people  who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as  well  as  more 
experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world 
from  the  horse’s  point  of  view.  Visit 
www.fnendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone:  360-825- 
3628.  E-mail:  fnendlyhorseacres@excite.com. 

Let  the  sun  be  your  electric  company. 
Budget  Solar  has  quality  solar  products,  from 
solar  fans,  educational  kits,  books,  and  gadgets 
to  PV  panels,  charge  controllers,  and  inverters. 
Priced  to  fit  any  budget.  Shop  online  at 

<www.budgetsolar.com>. 

**** 

Practice  Simplicity  by  getting  your  liv- 
ing and  work  space  organized!  Friendly,  pro- 
fessional organizer  Marian  Rhys  can  help  you 
clean  your  physical  or  electronic  clutter  and 
set  up  systems  for  keeping  things  orderly. 
Confidential  and  non-judgmental.  707-538- 
6054. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour  Janu- 
ary AND  July  2003  and  January  2004.  Visit 
the  Quaker  community  of  Monteverde.  See  the 
cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Sarah 
Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa 
Rica.  Phone/FAX:  Oil  506-645-5436  or  520- 
364-8694  or  E-mail:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 

website:  www.crstudytours.com 

*♦** 

Cruise  to  Greece  and  Turkey:  Join  An- 
thony Manousos  (editor  of  Friends  Bulletin), 


his  wife  Kathleen  Ross,  and  Educational  Op- 
portunities Tours  for  1 1 days  of  exploring  the 
life  and  teachings  of  St.  Paul.  Leaving  on  March 
11  or  12,  2003  (your  choice),  visit  the  places 
where  early  Christians  developed  lay-led  faith 
communities  in  Athens,  Corinth,  Thessalonika, 
Neapolis,  Philippi,  Istanbul,  Ephesus,  Dikili, 
Pergamum,  and  the  Island  of  Patmos.  Trip  in- 
cludes roundtrip  airfare,  motorcoaches,  cruise 
ship,  guided  sightseeing,  entrance  fees,  break- 
fast and  lunch.  No  need  to  carry  your  bags,  as 
the  cruise  ship  takes  us  to  our  next  city  over- 
night. Prices  range  according  to  cabin  choice 
from  $2498  to  $3648,  leaving  from  Los  Ange- 
les ($100  more  from  San  Diego).  Save  when 
you  register  early!  For  brochure  write  Anthony 
Manousos,  3303  Raintree  Ave,  Torrance,  CA 
90505.  E-mail:  FriendsBul@aol.com.  Phone: 
310-325-3581. 

**** 

Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Commu- 
nity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND, 
HOME.  360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft 
elevation,  often  near  perfect  weather  among 
good  friends.  Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey, 
6567  N San  Luis  Obispo  Drive,  Douglas,  AZ 
85607.  Website:  arizonafriends.com. 

Quaker  Writers  and  Would-be  Writ- 
ers, Editors,  Publishers,  and  Website 
Designers  are  invited  to  join  Quakers  Unit- 
ing in  Publishing  (QUIP)  an  international  or- 
ganization of  theologically  diverse  Friends  con- 
cerned with  the  ministry  of  the  written  word 
who  meet  for  consultation  and  mutual  encour- 
agement. It  provides  (in  a cooperative  manner) 
marketing  services,  funds  special  projects,  and 
organizes  gatherings.  Next  annual  meeting: 
April  24-27,  2003,  Birmingham,  England. 
Topic:  early  Quaker  writing  and  history.  Con- 
tact Graham  Gamer:  grahamg@fgcquaker.org. 
Website:  http://www.quaker.org/quip. 

4c  4c  4c  4c 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request 
ASSISTANCE  FROM  DaVID  BrOWN,  A QUAKER 
Realtor.  David  will  refer  you  to  a real  estate 
professional  to  assist  you  with  buying  and/or 
selling  a home  anywhere  in  the  USA.  E-mail: 
Davidhbrown@mindspring.  com. 

4c  4c  4c  4c 

WoRKCAMPS  IN  Burundi  and  Uganda, 
July  6 to  August  11,  2003.  Building  two 
classroom  with  Evangelical  Friends  for  Peace, 
Community  Development  and  Childcare  in 
Bubuda,  Uganda  and  rebuilding  homes  for 
people  from  an  internally  displaced  camp  near 
Kibimba,  Burundi  for  Kibimba  Peace  Commit- 
tee. For  details  and  application,  contact  David 
Zarembka  at  davidzarembka@juno.com. 

Free  trial.  Web  design  $9  per  page.  Web 
hosting  and  site  promotion  $9  per  month.  Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  USALL  Systems,  at 
www.quakerwebhosting.com. 
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Renew  and 
save! 


Friends  Bulletin^  the  official  publication  of  Western 
Independent  Friends,  is  a lively  regional  magazine 
focusing  on  spirituality,  peacemaking,  and  social 
concerns. 


It's  Time  to  Do  The  Math..., 


+ 


One  year’s  intro  subscription  plus 
A Western  Quaker  Reader  = $29 

A Western  Quaker  Reader  = $20 
(including  postage) 

Introductory  subscription  = $16 

Individual  subscription  = $25 

Meeting/group  subscription=  $20 

New!  Islam  from  a Quaker 
Perspective  by  Anthony 
Manousos  (incl.  post.  ) = $4 

Bumper  sticker  (incl.  post.)  =$2 


But  Friends  Bulletin  is  more  than  a magazine.  It’s  a way  to  stay  connected 
with  the  Spirit  that  is  at  work  among  Western  Friends.  During  these  dark 
days  of  growing  militarism  and  violence,  we  need  to  stay  connected  more 
than  ever  before. 


Along  with  our  magazine,  we  also  offer  the  following  publications: 

NEW!  Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective,  a pamphlet 
by  a Friend  who  fasted  during  Ramadan  after  Sept. 
11,  2001,  in  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  Muslim  community  and  the  practice  of  Islam. 
This  work  explores  the  spirituality  of  Ramdan 
fasting,  examines  the  Islamic  faith  in  relation  to 
Friends’  testimonies,  and  provides  a brief  overview 
of  Quaker  involvement  in  the  Middle  East.  An  ideal 
resource  for  study  groups  and  for  interfaith  dia- 
logue. 24  pages.  $4  each.  5 or  more,  $3  each. 

A Western  Quaker  Reader  is  the  first  historical  work 
about  Western  Quakerism  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  Independent 
Friends,  and  the  only  one  that  describes  the  development  of  Intermountain 
and  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings — the  fastest  growing  Yearly  Meetings  in 
the  USA.  It  provides  vivid,  first-person  testimonies  by  Friends  involved  in 
the  “reinvention”  of  Quakerism  in  the  Western  USA  from  the  1930s  to  the 
present. 


ISLAM 
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“An  excellent  job  of  weaving  the  threads  of  the  western  experience  together  to 
make  a cohesive  image  of  the  evolution  of  Quakerism  in  the  west.  Readers  will 
want  to  have  this  book  for  reference  as  well  as  for  sampling  the  essays  for  years 
to  come.” — Margaret  Bacon,  author  o/ Quiet  Rebels  and  many  other  books. 


Please  send  check  made  out  to  "''Friends  Bulletin"  to  3303  Raintree  Ave,  Torrance, 


CA  90505: 


$20  for  A Western  Quaker  Reader.  (Includes  postage  and  handling) 


$29  for  book  plus  magazine  subscription. 


$16  for  introductory  subscription. 


$25  individual  renewal.  (Group  subscribers  must  go  through  their  Meeting 

clerk  or  liaison.) 


Order  Now! 

Friends  Bulletin 
3303  Raintree  Ave 
Torrance,  CA  90505 


$4  for  Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective  by  Anthony  Manousos.  5 or  more: 

$3.50.  (Incl.  postage) 

$2  each  for  bumper  stickers  (incl.  postage) 

Your  name 

S treet 

City State Zip 


E-mail Meeting, 
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The  Resident  Student  Program 


Our  Resident  Student  Program  remains  a unique 
experiment  in  adult  education — a place  to  gain 
knowledge  and  insight  while  deepening  your  aware- 
ness of  God  and  of  your  own  path  in  the  world. 

Resident  students  at  Pendle  Hill  have  an  opportunity 
rare  in  today's  world:  to  step  back  from  the  routine  and 
experience  life  itself  as  curriculum.  All  the  components 
of  this  innovative  program — engaging  classes,  daily 
worship,  communal  work,  shared  meals,  social  action, 
community  activities — interconnect  to  form  an 
experience  that  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts, 

Social  Witness  Internships 

Each  year  our  Resident  Study  Program  includes  up  to  seven  interns  who  take  part  in  some  classes  and  other  campus 
activities  while  also  engaging  in  community  service  and  action.  Some  are  involved  in  Pendle  Hill's  programs  in  urban 
community  justice  and  peace  activism,  while  others  follow  their  individual  leadings  in  self-designed  projects.  One  or 

more  internships  are  designated  to  support 
African-American  activists.  Internships  last  the 
full  three  terms  of  the  Resident  Program  year. 
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"At  52  and  after  22 
years  of  practicing 
law — in  the  govern- 
ment and  in  private 
- ' practice,  I felt  called  to 
listen  more  deeply  to 
p what  the  Spirit  wanted 
P of  me,  to  discern  what 
gifts  I had  that  weren't 
being  fully  used. 

Pendle  Hill  gave  me  the  space  and  pace  to  explore  those  questions, 
and,  perhaps  more  importantly,  a supporting  community  of  fellow 
seekers  also  deeply  engaged  in  listening  to  the  promptings  of  the 
Spirit  for  right  action  in  the  world." 

— John  Meyer,  Resident  Program  student,  2002 
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2003-2004  Term  Dates 

Autumn:  September  26-December  13 
Winter:  January  2-March  13 
Spring:  March  26-June  5 


Contact  Bobbi  Kelly  to  find  out  more: 

800.742.3150  (U.S.  only)  ext.  137 
610.566.4507  ext.  137 
admissions@pendlehill.org 


Pendle  Hill 


A QU.-VKER  CENTER  FOR  STL®Y  AND  CONTE.MPLATION 
538  Plush  Mill  Road  • Wallingford,  PA  19086 
ww.pendlehill.org 
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Next  month's  theme:  African  Americans  and  western  Friends 


